Bird’s-eye  of  Maywood 


IF  you  think  there’s  no  drama  in  the  canned 
foods’  industry,  step  into  our  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Maywood,  Illinois.  We’ve  got  an  idea 
there  are  mighty  few  places  in  the  country 
W'here  so  many  important  things  are  going  on. 

From  this  room  marked  Laboratory  4,  came 
the  formula  for  Canco  C-enamel  which  has 
revolutionized  the  canning  of  corn — and  bids 
to  do  the  same  for  peas  and  other  products. 
Vacuum  packing  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  developed  in  that 
room  nearby.  And  here  in  the 
Pyrometry  Section  the  cooking 
studies  go  on — experiments  in 
controls  and  temperatures  that 
have  done  so  much,  and  will  do 
so  very  much  more,  for  the  cause 
of  better  quality  in  the  can. 

Downstairs  is  the  Canning 
Kitchen — a  miniature  cannery 
in  itself — with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment,  retorts  and  closing  ma¬ 
chines  to  put  up  experimental 
packs.  Those  ])eaches  they  are 
canning  now  will  be  examined  a  fortnight  or 
six  months  hence — but  between  then  and  now 
they  will  be  incubated  at  various  temperatures, 
tested  and  checked  and  recorded  day  by  day. 
Perhaps  this  work  is  done  at  the  request  of 
some  one  canner — perhaps  it  is  some  pi^^neer- 
ing  of  our  own.  But  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  the  result  will  be  important  -that 
somehow,  sometime,  the  findings  will  have 
their  effect. 


Number  5  of  a  Series 


The  story  of  the  A  mer- 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapters 
— is  a  story  i/jhich  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


And  the  “trouble  shooters” — the  front-line 
men — constantly  come  and  go.  This  one  just 
got  back  from  Michigan,  where  he  helped  a 
tomato  canner  with  his  pack.  The  tomatoes, 
he  w  as  told,  were  being  damaged  by  overcook¬ 
ing.  Could  we  work  out  a  different  temperature 
or  cut  down  the  cooking  time?  What  could  we 
do  to  save  the  rest  of  the  pack? 

The  investigator  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
went  to  work — studied  the  can¬ 
nery  operation  from  a  to  z.  He 
found  that  the  cans  were  wrongly 
stacked  for  cooling — that  the 
cans  were  still  cooking,  hours 
after  they  should  have  been 
quite  cool.  That  was  all.  But 
what  was  it  worth  to  that  can¬ 
ning  company  to  stop  the  dam¬ 
age  at  once?  It  cost  them  nothing 
at  all. 


The  Research  Division  serv¬ 
ices  are  many  and  vital — and 
they  are  absolutely  free.  Whether 
we  develop  for  you  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  to  can,  or  a  better  way  to  can  the  old  one — 
whether  the  problem  we  solve  for  you  takes  a 
day  or  a  month  or  a  year — we  gladly  give  you 
our  time  and  knowledge,  our  experience,  our 
help,  our  advice. 

The  Research  Division  is  to  serve  you,  as 
customer  of  the  American  Can  Company — 
to  be  the  short-cut  to  better,  more  profitable 
canning — to  be  eyes  for  the  industry — to  forge 
unceasingly  ahead. 


American  Can  Company 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  - 
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Corn  Shaker 


Most  Corn  Canners 
use  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  com, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer&  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 
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The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

I  ^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  ,  . 

Loi^  .  A*  /I  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  _  -  ■  ^ 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  Amenca,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
145  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1928  Model  Viner 


Improvements  For  1930 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiissuiit) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader m 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyor* 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^ 

Green  Pea  V'iinera 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

O****®.  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


PS 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  can  be  had 
in  1930  of  all  steel  construction. 

9 

This  means  no  wood  in  the  shoes  to  swell 
with  moisture — no  sticking  screens  and 
great  durability. 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  in  1929  made 
a  great  record.  It  proved  itself  capable  of 
giving  greatly  increased  capacity  and  its 
work  was  high  grade  in  every  way. 

Try  it  out  in  1930.  You  will  find  it  giv¬ 
ing  you  greatly  improved  grades  and  a 
real  quality  pack. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 

Eublished  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
le  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  |3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


ANEW  VENTURE  IN  ASSOCIATION  EFFORT— 
The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Can- 

^ners  Association,  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago, 
on  the  20th,  ought  to  cause  a  ripple  of  interest  through¬ 
out  the  industry.  This  program  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  should  be  read  carefully  and  the  pro¬ 
position  studied.  Secretary  A.  M.  Wadsworth,  writing 
us  and  enclosing  this  program,  says:  “The  whole 
thought  underlying  this  meeting  is  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  canner,  wholesale  grocer,  chain  store  and 
broker,  and  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  or  not  the 
Association  has  a  rightful  place,  and  whether  or  not  we 
can  function  in  a  capacity  not  possible  through  the 
National  or  the  various  state  associations.” 

President  Henry  Truitt,  of  the  Western  Canners,  ac¬ 
companied  the  program  with  a  letter,  also  outlining  the 
proposition,  and  that  is  also  published. 

So  the  canners  embraced  within  the  territory  of  the 
Western — and  that  is  very  difficult  to  state,  since  it  has 
members  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  so-called  West  and 
elsewhere — have  a  really  very  serious  problem  con¬ 
fronting  them.  It  will  not  do  to  give  this  the  usual 
convention  action:  everybody  voting  “aye”  and  then 
going  out  and  forgetting  all  about  it. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  but  in  order  to  get  the 
picture  in  front  of  the  younger  men  of  the  industry  in 
its  proper  perspective,  a  glance  back  into  history  must 
be  made.  This  Western  Association,  next  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  is  the  oldest  association 
of  canners,  and  it  was  formed  in  those  days  when  the 
canners  located  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  we  might  say  west 
of  the  Alleghenies,  were  a  long  ways,  by  mail  and  by 
train,  from  their  Eastern  fellow  canners.  The  Western 
was  formed  to  bring  the  canners  of  all  of  these  states 
into  a  compact  working  body,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
record  it  ought  to  be  said  plainly,  because  they  were 
intensely  jealous  of  the  Eastern  canners,  and  disin¬ 
clined  to  work  with  them,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  a  live  and  going,  and,  so  far  as  any  canners 
association  could  ever  boast,  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
business.  Shortly  after  its  formation  a  similar  asso¬ 
ciation  of  canners  was  formed  in  the  East  and  called 


the  Atlantic  States  Packers  Association,  and  it  took  in 
all  the  canners  east  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  a  sense  these 
two  associations  functioned  as  national  associations  in 
their  respective  territories,  because  there  existed  then, 
as  now,  the  various  state  or  local  associations  of  can¬ 
ners.  The  canned  foods  industry  was  growing  and 
there  were  many  bright  minds  in  the  business,  and  this 
geographical  division  of  the  industry  into  two  camps 
was  not  considered  by  them  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  canned  foods  industry.  And  so  in  1907  the 
present  National  Canners  Association  was  formed  to  in¬ 
clude  these  two  major  associations,  and  with  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  local  or  state  associations  and  all  canners 
wherever  located  in  United  States  territory. 

The  Atlantic  States  Association  wound  up  its  affairs 
and  merged  completely  with  the  National,  but  the 
Western  was  slow  in  takin<r  the  stem  but  gradually 
seemed  to  be  drying  up.  However,  when  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  reputable  old  body  be  not  allowed  to  drag 
its  existence  out  to  the  point  of  starvation  and  extinc¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  be  terminated  with  the  honors  due  it, 
when  that  suggestion  was  made  there  resulted  a  won¬ 
derful  rallying  to  it,  and  it  took  on  new  life  and  vigor, 
and  it  has  existed  to  today.  Now  the  President  and 
Secretary  bring  up  the  question  again  whether  or  not 
to  continue  its  existence,  for  that  must  be  determined 
upon  first,  before  the  further  radical  steps — the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  distributors  as  well  as  the  brokers — can  be 
acted  upon.  It  is  a  question  which  the  members  should 
decide,  but  there  should  be  no  sentiment  in  the  matter. 
Early  sectional  jealousy  prevented  the  merging  of  the 
two  dominant  associations  into  the  National,  as  in¬ 
tended,  but  there  is  no  room  for  that  sort  of  narrow¬ 
mindedness  in  present-day  business.  It  is  now  wholly 
a  question  of  good  business,  the  advancement  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  and  the  members  thereof.  It 
costs  much  money  to  operate  an  association  in  a  w'orth- 
while  manner,  and  bringing  it  right  down  to  dollars  and 
cents,  the  question  is:  is  it  worth  the  cost  to  continue 
the  Western  in  a  worth-while  condition,  bearing  in  mind 
that  its  members  practically  all  belong  to  their  own 
state  associations  and  most  of  them  to  the  National? 
Can  the  Western  do  work  which  the  National  cannot 
do,  and  if  so  is  such  work  worth  its  cost  ?  If  its  mem¬ 
bers  feel  no  burden  in  supporting  a  state  and  a  national 
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association,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  side  or 
sub-associations  lately  drawing  heavily  upon  their 
pocketbooks,  and  are  willing  to  stand  the  further  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Western,  they  will  vote  to  continue  the 
Western. 

And  diverting  just  a  moment,  and  thinking  of  these 
inter-associations,  what  '‘pikers”  they  are  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  when  we  read  the  testimony  of  J.  A.  Arnold,  of  the 
Taxpayers  League,  etc.,  in  Washington,  before  the  Lob¬ 
by  Investigating  Committee!  There  is  a  gentleman 
who  knows  his  public! 

And  with  that  thought  in  mind  we  want  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Canners  Associations,  and 
allied  associations  as  well,  that  have  ever  existed  since 
the  business  began,  for  their  wonderful  self-sacrifice 
in  time  and  of  money  to  serve  their  fellows  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  all  the  years  of  association  effort  there  has 
never  been  even  a  hint  of  money-grabbing,  not  a  single 
go-getter ;  and  that  is  a  record  which  the  industry  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of,  and  for  which  all  these  officers, 
great  or  small,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  industry. 

We  must  have  an  affirmative  vote  upon  the  contin¬ 
uing  of  the  Western  Association  before  we.  can  consider 
the  broadening  out  of  that  Association  to  include  in  its 
membership  wholesale  grocers,  chain  store  men  and 
other  such  distributors.  What  advantage  will  come  to 
the  canners  from  such  a  move?  We  can  see  none.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wholesale  grocers  are  notoriously 
poor  association  material.  The  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  in  view  of 
what  such  an  association  should  be,  in  numbers  and 
financial  support.  There  are  three  times  as  many 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  business,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  as  men  of  means  and  influence,  as  there  are  can¬ 
ners,  and  yet  the  National  Canners  Association  prob¬ 
ably  has  three  times  as  many  members  as  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  The  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  due  to  its  very  forceful  and^ 
efficient  $25,000  per  year  President,  makes  a  very  much 
better  showing  at  its  annual  conventions,  and  its  Presi¬ 
dent  makes  its  voice  heard  throughout  the  land.  But 
if  truth  were  told  it  is,  again,  much  like  the  big  toad 
in  the  little  puddle,  making  a  noise  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  numbers.  We  believe  that  both  of  these  grocers’ 
associations  do  the  kind  of  work  that  deserves  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  whole  body  of  wholesale  grocers,  but  they 
do  not  get  it,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  officers  or 
the  work  done.  So  if  the  Western  invites  them  in  it 
may  be  confidently  counted  upon  to  prove  a  mere  polite 
gesture  with  no  results,  as  represented  in  financial  sup¬ 
port  or  otherwise. 

The  Chain  Store  Association  presents  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect.  They  are  so  well  organized  and  show 
such  efficient  business  ability,  as  to  be  real  dangers  in 
this  case.  Without  disrespect  they  might  be  likened  to 
the  camel  and  the  tent,  and  you  know  it  is  said  that  if 
the  driver  allows  the  camel  to  get  its  head  inside  the 
tent  its  whole  body  will  soon  be  in,  and  the  driver  out. 

The  latchstring  has  always  been  out  to  the  canned 
foods  brokers,  so  there  is  nothing  new  in  that,  and 
nothing  new  to  be  expected  unless  the  miracle  happens, 
that  the  wholesale  grocers  flock  to  the  Western. 

But  oyer  and  above  all  these  considerations  is  it  wise 
to  take  in  all  the  distributing  agencies  into  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  producers  ?  From  our  experience  we  believe  that 
if  you  want  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  killing  a 


canners’  association  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  The  can¬ 
ners  have  a  large  enough  job  for  any  body  of  men  to 
correct  and  improve  their  own  operations  as  a  business, 
without  adding  the  troubles  and  distractions  of  others. 
This  is  an  age  of  specializing,  and  the  canners  must 
be  left  to  handle  their  own  problems  if  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  expected.  When  they  have  done  this,  or 
while  they  are  doing  it,  they  should  through  competent 
committees  work  with  the  distributors  of  all  kinds. 
That  makes  for  efficient  results,  the  other  for  confu¬ 
sion  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  humanly  impossible  to 
sit  on  two  sides  of  a  fence  at  once,  the  producer  and  the 
distributor. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  canner’s  interest  does 
not  run  on  down  through  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer 
and  even  to  the  consumer.  It  most  assuredly  does ;  but 
the  plan  of  such  follow-up  must  be  considered  first  by 
the  canners  in  all  its  aspects,  and  in  canner  confer¬ 
ences.  And  then  having  been  decided  upon,  must  be 
presented  to  the  wholesaler  and  altered  or  added  to  as 
they  know  best,  and  then  presented  to  the  retailer  as  a 
completed  plan.  Uniformity  of  procedure  is  essential 
to  the  full  development  of  the  consumptive  demand  for 
canned  foods,  and  haphazard,  go-as-you-please  methods 
by  the  individual  canner  will  make  unending  trouble 
and  confusion.  And  that  question  is  very  near  to  the 
canners  today.  They  face  the  necessity  of  such  action 
right  now,  because  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
has  reached  a  point  where  the  honor  and  the  good  name 
of  the  industry  demand  it.  That  big  question  is  ju.st  in 
the  offing,  and  it  is  by  no  means  overlooked  in  what  we 
have  said. 

The  questions  mentioned  here  are  bigger  than  just 
the  Western  Association.  They  apply  to  the  whole  can¬ 
ned  foods  industry,  and  are  well  worth  the  serious 
study  of  our  best-minded  men. 

The  machinery  and  supply  “boys”  have  always  been 
niembers,  that  is  associate  members,  because  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  sinews  of  war  and  the  entertainment.  Here 
is  the  most  liberal,  open-hearted  body  of  men  that  any 
industry  can  boast,  and  yet  canners’  associations  have 
frequently  thrown  them  out !  But  only  for  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  always  too  good  friends  of  the  industry 
to  stay  outside  long.  And  this  friendship  is  not  all 
money-grabbing,  as  some  may  think,  because  these  men 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
to  help  the  canners  often  and  at  tremendous  outlays. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  canners  do  not  properly  ap¬ 
preciate  many  of  the  big  things  that  have  been  done 
and  are  being  done,  for  them,  wholly  outside  of  “or¬ 
ders.” 

THE  INDIANA  PROGRAM 

Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  November  22-23,  1929. 


On  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley  and 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth  will  appear,  together  with  an¬ 
other  speaker  we  are  hoping  to  obtain.  At  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  meeting  the  Indiana  Ten  Ton  Tomato 
Club  will  award  prizes  to  the  four  growers  receiving 
highest  yield  per  ton  in  Indiana  in  1929. 

At  6.30  in  the  evening,  in  the  Riley  Room,  we  will 
have  the  annual  banquet  with  entertainment  by  brokers 
and  supply  men.  Dancing  will  follow. 

Saturday  morning’s  meeting  will  be  given  entirely  to 
Association  business  and  election  of  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  Winners  In  The 

Tuc  Husker  -  so-Hour  -  Prize  Competition 

The  prizes  offered  to  the  operators  who  should  feed  the  greatest  number  of  ears  of  corn  of  any  variety 
through  a  Tuc  Husker  in  ten  minutes  were  given  to  determine  the  maximum  speed  at  which  7  UC 
Husker  could  be  fed  from  the  different  types  of  installations  with  all  varieties  of  corn.  It  was  not  to  provide 
the  basis  for  theoretical  or  fanciful  computations  which  might  be  shown  to  the  un-informed  as  the  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  what  Tuc  Husker  might  do. 

However,  the  larger  prizes  offered  to  the  operators,  who  should  feed  the  greatest  number  of  ears  of  corn 
of  any  variety  or  varieties  through  a  Tuc  Husker  equipped  with  an  Electrical  Counter  in  fifty  hours 
regular  running  time  did  contemplate  the  ascertaining  of  the  actual,  continual  operating  capacity  of  this 
machine  in  service,  with  the  different  varieties  of  corn  and  the  various  types  of  installations. 

Rigid  rules  were  provided  for  this  Competition.  The  Electrical  Counters  were  checked  daily,  and  the 
results  embraced  fifty  hours  regular  run  during  the  season,  with  no  special  incentive  being  furnished 
other  than  the  regular  piece-Work,  bonus  ox  prize  basis  on  which  the  respective  feeders  were  being  'paid. 

Heading  the  long  list,  is  Miss  Hazel  Waltemyer,  of  Fawn  Grove,  Penna.,  winner  of  the  $50.00  prize.  Miss 
Waltemyer  fed  a  Tuc  Husker  for  ten  minutes  at  the  average  rate  of  150  ears  of  Shoe-Peg  corn  per  minute, 
and  in  the  long  pull,  she  fed  293,455  ears  in  fifty  hours,  which  is  at  the  average  rate  of  98  ears  per  minute. 

In  this  plant,  with  this  variety  of  corn,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1.6  tons  per  hour  for  the  fifty  hours.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  from  a  splendid  belt-feed  installation  duplicating  the  Clintonville,  Wisconsin,  layout  in  the  plant  of 
the  successful  whole-grain  corn  packer,  James  T.  Smith,  at  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 

The  second  prize  of  $35.00  is  awarded  to  Miss  Viola  Johnson,  of.Onarga,  III.  In  the  Speed  Competition, 

Miss  Johnson  averaged  127  ears  per  minute  for  ten  minntes  with  Country  Gentleman  corn.  In  the  fifty-hour 
Competition,  Miss  Johnson  fed  278,820  ears,  or  at  the  rate  of  93  ears  per  minute,  for  the  fifty  hours.  These 
results  were  had  from  a  belt-feed  in  the  plant  of  Iroquois  Canning  Corporation,  in  a  line  of  25  motor-driven 
Tucs,  handling  at  the  time  both  Country  Gentleman  and  Narrow-Grain  Evergreen  corn.  In  this  plant  during 
the  period  there  ware  an  average  of  3338  ears  of  Country  Gentleman  corn  to  the  ton,  and  of  3013  ears  of 
Narro  w-Grain  Evergreen  corn  to  the  ton.  Miss  Johnson  averaging  1. 7  tons  of  Country  Gentleman  per  hour,  and 
1.8  tons  of  Narrow-Grain  Evergreen  corn  per  hour. 

The  third  prize  of  $25.00  goes  to  Mike  Skuska,  of  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.  In  the  Speed  Contest, 

Mike  averaged  150  cars  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen  corn  per  minute,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3.66  tons  per  hour.  In 
fifty  hours  he  fed  259,226  ears,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  87  ears  per  minute,  for  fifty  hours,  and  of  2.12  tons 
per  hour.  This  was  accomplished  on  consecutive  days  from  an  excellent  chute-and-table  feed  in  a  line  of  24 
Tucs. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  the  publication  of  the  names,  results  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  per¬ 
formances  of  thirty  other  feeders  who  exceeded  for  fifty  hours  or  more  a  capacity  of  1 J  tons  of  corn  per 
hour.  These  results  were  achieved  with  five  different  varieties  of  corn  and  all  of  the  different  types  of 
corn  delivery  to  the  husking  machines. 

The  figures  are  made  possible  by  the  wide  operation  of,  the  Electrical  Counter  which  is  a  standard  part 
of  Tuc  Husker  equipment,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  this  great  invention  with  the  “Cutter-Feed”  and 
“automatic  debutting” — all  exclusive  features  of  Tuc  Husker  that  has  made  possible  these  results. 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Tuc  Husker  is  built,  serviced  &  guaranteed  by  Fay  &  Scott 
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To  Rejuvenate  The  Western  Association 

An  Effort  to  Enlarge  and  Improve  This  Old  Association — The  Program  of  the  Meeting 
on  the  20th. 


Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  President  Henry 
Truitt,  of  the  Western  Canners  Association, 
which  tells  the  whole  story: 

Chicago,  November  9th,  1929. 

To  the  Canner,  Broker,  Wholesale  or  Chain  Store 
Grocer  Addressed: 

Would  you  be  interested  in  having  a  good,  strong, 
worth-while  association  of  not  only  canners,  but  brok¬ 
ers  and  distributors  as  well,  built  up  around  the  old 
Western  Canners  Association?  The  Western  is  about 
to  undergo  a  drastic  reorganization.  Some  of  the  old 
timers  remember  when  the  Wholesale  Grocers  and 
Brokers  took  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Western  as 
they  do  now  in  the  National.  In  those  days  they  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  of  the  Western  Association  in 
numbers  and  with  great  regularity.  The  question  is, 
can  this  interest  and  should  this  interest  be  revived  ? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Western  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  languishing  of  late.  It  isn’t  funds  that 
it  needs,  but  more  interest,  a  purpose  in  life,  an  objec¬ 
tive.  Thus,  there  is  no  thought  to  make  the  dues  other 
than  very  nominal. 

This  idea  of  increasing  the  scope  of  the  Western  will 
be  considered  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  the  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  Novembber  20,  to 
which  you  are  most  cordially  invited.  It  seems  to  con¬ 
tain  some  very  promising  possibilities,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  attend.  In 
case,  however,  it  is  not,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
transmit  to  me  your  reaction  by  letter? 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  field  be  narrowed  down 
somewhat  to  embrace  only  the  intermountain  area  as 
far  south  as  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati ;  that  a  live-wire, 
full-time  secretary  be  procured,  and  that  the  name  be 
changed  to  “Central  Canned  Foods  Association.” 

Don’t  forget  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting — No¬ 
vember  20,  Stevens  Hotel.  Do  your  best  to  be  there. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  TRUITT,  President. 

Tentative  Program  Western  Canners  Association 
Hotel  Stevens  (South  Ballroom) 

Chicago 

Wednesday,  November  20th,  1929 
9.00  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
10.00  A.  M.  General  Discussion.  Subject,  “Why  the 
Western  Canners  Association  has  not  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  more  useful,  more  wwth-while  in  the  past,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it.” 

The  morning  session  will  consist  of  brief  talks  on  the 
above  subject  by  the  following: 

Mr.  Henry  Truitt,  President,  Western  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Princeville,  Ill. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  President,  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

Mr.  Frank  Gorrell,  Secretary,  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hausman,  Illinois  Bankers  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bryan,  Illinois  Lumber  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mr.  William  Clapper,  Grimes  Canning  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stokely,  care  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Carl  Scudder,  care  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Wind¬ 
fall,  Ind. 

Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  care  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Eureka,  Ill. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Argali,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopes- 
ton.  Ill. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Wentworth,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  Minn. 

Mr.  Royal  F.  Clark,  Central  Wisconsin  Canneries, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Rathfom,  Caar  Canning  Co.,  Redkey,  Ind. 
Mr.  James  Stoops,  President,  Ohio  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hartle,  Secretary,  Minnesota  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Ow'atonna,  Minn. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Burr,  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  George  R.  Kelley,  Secretary,  lowa-Nebraska 
Canners  Association,  Grinnell,  la. 

Mr.  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Ind. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Co.,  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ray,  Secretary,  Michigan  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  Era,  Mich. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth,  Secretary,  Western  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

General  Discussion. 

12.30  P.  M.  Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 

1.30  P.  M.  South  Ball  Room. 

General  Session 

Mr.  F.  H.  Massman,  Vice-President,  National  Tea 
Company.  Subject,  “The  Possibilities  of  a  Central 
Joint  Association  from  a  Chain  Store  Grocer’s  Point  of 
View.” 

Mr.  George  W.  Cobb,  American  Can  Company.  Sub¬ 
ject,  “Suggestions  as  to  How  the  Western  (banners  As¬ 
sociation  May  Be  Made  to  Serve  a  Useful  Purpose.” 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Finch,  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.  Sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Western’s  Hope  of  Perpetuating  Itself.” 

Mr.  M.  L.  Horner,  Jr.,  President,  Durand-McNeil- 
Horner  Co.  Subject,  “The  Possibilities  of  a  Central 
Joint  Association  from  a  Wholesale.  Grocer’s  Point  of 
View.” 

Mr.  Willis  W.  Johnson,  President,  National  Food 
Brokers  Association.  Subject,  “The  Possibilities  of  a 
Central  Joint  Association  from  a  Broker’s  Point  of 
View.” 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Greenlee,  Editor,  Auto  Truck  Food 
Distributor.  Subject,  “The  Wagon  Jobber — Its  Place 
in  Canned  Foods  Distribution.” 

Adjournment. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  pha^e  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the  same  canner 
in  New  York  State  who  inquired  last  July  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  giving  premiums  to  consumers  in  return 
for  labels  from  his  pack.  His  letter  reads  in  part : 

“Last  summer  you  advised  against  the  giving  of  premi¬ 
ums.  Since  then  I  have  investigated  the  matter  further, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  can  give  premiums  to  grocers 
and  grocers’  clerks,  also  wholesalers’  salesmen,  and  by  so 
doing  create  considerable  good  will  for  one’s  pack.  Don’t 
you  agree  with  me?” 

Certainly.  If  the  premiums  are  offered  only  to  deal¬ 
ers,  retail  dealers  and  their  clerks,  you  can  depend  on 
many  becoming  interested  enough  in  your  offerings  to 
bring  about  over  a  comparatively  short  period  a  meas¬ 
urable  increase  in  sales. 

Premiums  intended  for  those  handling  your  goods  at 
retail  are  usually  given  by  means  of  certificates  packed 
in  each  case  of  merchandise.  These  certificates  may 
have  a  cash  value  as  well  as  the  one  designated  for  use 
in  redemption  for  articles  of  value. 

Then  those  receiving  or  saving  them  are  not  depen¬ 
dent  altogether  on  the  saving  of  a  large  number,  but 
can  cash  in  at  any  time. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know  the  extra  attention  a 
“case”  certificate  will  get  for  your  product  from  clerk 
and  proprietor  alike  if  both  are  interested  and  saving 
premiums. 

This  initial  interest  is  usually  secured,  first,  by  dis¬ 
tribution  of  as  elaborate  catalogues  as  can  be  afforded. 
Then  interest  in  the  saving  of  case  certificates  is  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  giving  of  blocks  of  these  certificates  to  any 
one  interested  at  the  time  the  initial  order  is  taken  for 
the  merchandise.  In  fact,  the  gift  certificates  are  al¬ 
most  necessary  for  the  success  of  your  premium  plan. 
With  a  number  of  them  at  hand  before  any  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  cases,  the  one  who  is  going  to  unpack  your 
merchandise  can  picture  the  attractive  premium  he  has 
selected  as  being  already  in  his  possession. 

With  such  a  picture  before  him  you  have  little  idea 
how  fast  he  will  pack  out,  push  and  sell  your  canned 
good  things  in  order  that  he  may  more  quickly  secure 
the  premium  he  covets. 

One  or  two  precautions  are  required  in  the  printing 
of  premium  certificates  in  order  that  the  unscrupulous 
may  not  take  advantage  of  your  plan  for  increasing 
sales. 

Have  your  certificates  printed  by  a  reliable  printer 
who  employs  only  honest  printers.  You  do  not  want  to 
hav^e  several  hundred  certificates  taken  from  stock  on 
hand  at  the  print  shop  and  then  turn  up  in  your  re¬ 
demptions  a  year  or  two  later. 

Print  the  certificates  on  some  watermarked  paper, 
and  without  going  to  undue  expense  in  the  matter  set 
up  a  copy  for  them  that  will  deter  anyone  from  dupli¬ 
cation  in  some  shop  unknown  to  you. 


Then,  when  you  have  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plan,  after  you  have  taken  the  precautions  suggested 
and  are  all  ready  to  start,  sell  the  idea  to  your  repre¬ 
sentatives,  distributors,  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  the 
retailers,  who  will  finally  distribute  your  goods.  'Your 
successful  operation  of  a  premium  plan  for  dealers  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  support  you  gain  from 
those  who  will  be  interested  in  saving  the  certificates. 

Today  a  former  advertising  manager  for  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  Indiana  said: 

“I  wish  there  were  some  chance  to  introduce  the  style 
element  into  the  selling  of  canned  foods.” 

I  wonder  if  you  haven’t  all  wished  the  same  thing  at 
some  time  or  another.  Well,  why  can’t  we  introduce 
the  style  element  Years  ago  I  heard  a  well-known 
sales  director  say:  “I  can’t  understand  why  all  evap¬ 
orated  milk  is  put  up  in  round  cans.  Why  isn’t  is  put 
up  in  square  cans  like  corned  beef? 

Think  it  over. 

Can  you  tell  me  ?  If  you  can,  can  you  say  with  equal 
positiveness  that  canned  corn  or  canned  peas  of  top 
quality  would  not  sell  better  if  they  were  put  up  in  a 
container  different  from  the  thousand  and  one  con¬ 
tainers  on  the  market? 

Do  you  know  that  for  years  one  of  the  oldest  brands 
of  condensed  milk  on  the  market  today  has  been  put  up 
in  a  glass  container  that  closes  with  a  rubber  ring 
under  a  screw  top?  And  that  thousands  of  these  new 
rings  are  sold  each  year  to  housewives  who  have  saved 
the  glass  jar? 

Devise  a  new  container  for  canned  vegetables  or 
fruits  that  has  an  after  use  when  the  contents  have 
been  removed.  Devise  something  new  enough  to  be 
different  and  make  your  product  stand  out  above  others 
because  the  container  is  different.  Don’t  you  know  that 
the  average  housewife  will  follow  styles  in  canned  veg¬ 
etable  containers  just  as  she  will  follow  styles  in  any¬ 
thing  else? 

If  you  don’t  know  it,  step  into  your  kitchen  tonight 
and  see  if  you  can’t  find  something  or  other  that  at 
least  has  a  green  handle  or  a  pink  ring  around  it,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  craze  for  color  in  the  home,  kitchen  in¬ 
cluded.  Do  not  dismiss  lightly  the  idea  that  some  day 
someone  may  come  out  with  a  new  and  valuable  con¬ 
tainer  for  an  old  product.  When  they  do,  they  will  be 
followed  by  a  host  of  imitators  who  will  not  benefit  by 
the  amount  of  sales  increase  gained  by  the  originator. 

They  say  bustles  for  the  ladies  are  coming  back  with 
long  skirts,  and  probably  a  little  later  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves. 

About  the  time  bustles  were  all  the  rage  among  the 
well-dressed  fair  sex  outer  wrappers  for  canned  vege- 
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There  are  a  few  things  every  man  ^ould  know 
about  the  company  with  which  he  does  business. 
Length  of  service,  for  instance.  Reputation  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  both  as  to  quality  of  the  product  and  policy  of 
the  company.  The  personnel  with  whom  you  do  your 
business.  The  ability  of  the  company  to  grow  and  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  industry.  Important, 
every  one  of  them. 

HEEKIN  takes  pardonable  pride  in  its  achievements. 
The  reputation  it  enjoys.  The  quality  of  its  cans.  The 
assistance  its  personal  service  policy  has  lent  to  canners. 
Heekin  faces  the  future  with  a  well  organized,  splen¬ 
didly  financed,  well  managed  company  which  expands 
its  factories  and  facilities  as  the  need  becomes  apparent. 
And,  when  you  do  business  with  Heekin,  you  do  busi¬ 
ness  personally  with  the  Executives  who  operate  the 
Company.  We  would  like  to  be  of  service  to  YOU. 

The  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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tables  were  quite  the  mode  for  canners  selling  anything 
approaching  a  quality  pack. 

With  the  return  of  the  bustle  for  the  ladies,  why 
don’t  we  have  someone  among  leading  canners  origi¬ 
nate  a  label  that  is  strictly  up  to  the  minute  and  then 
let  him  go  a  step  further.  Let  him  double,  outer  wrap, 
with  the  new  transparent  wrapping  material. 

Wouldn’t  a  can  of  tomatoes,  solid  packed,  all  in  their 
own  juice  and  nothing  else,  labeled  with  a  good  label, 
well  colored,  and  then  double  wrapped  with  this  new 
outer  wrapping  material,  just  outsell  everything  else 
in  the  field?  And  hang  the  expense  from  the  house¬ 
wives’  standpoint.  Or  at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of 
enough  to  make  the  marketing  of  tomatoes  labeled  as 
suggested  a  very  profitable  venture. 

Styles  in  merchandising  canned  foods !  Certainly ! 

Why  not? 

VIRGINIA  TO  CAN  BRUNSWICK  STEW 


There  is  always  something  new  coming  up,  and 
here  is  one  from  Old  Virginia.  Read  it  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  local  paper: 

“A  new  enterprise  for  this  section  is  the  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia  Food  Products  Corporation,  at  Tappahannock, 
which  was  organized  by  local  business  men  some 
months  ago. 

While  the  corporation  will  pack  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  this  season  i^  only  packed  tomatoes,  and  will 
shortly  put  up  Virginia  Brunswick  Stew — Aunt  Jane 
Brand,  also  cocktail,  puree,  etc.  Canning  of  these 
foods  is  something  new  in  this  section  of  the  South. 

The  corporation  has  a  commodious  factory,  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  conveniently  located  to  receive 
vegetables  by  both  land  and  water.  The  new  depart-" 
ment  for  the  Brunswick  Stew  packing  is  hearing  com¬ 
pletion,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  plans,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  inspector  all  the  time  when  in  operation. 

The  cocktail  is  manufactured  from  pure  tomato  juice 
and  is  not  touched  by  human  hands  from  the  time  the 
tomatoes  are  poured  in  the  receiving  tank  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  until  on  the  consumer’s  table.  Brunswick  Stew 
will  be  made  in  the  same,  manner,  as  well  as  all  other 
foods  packed  at  this  plant. 

The  officers  are:  R.  G.  Neale,  president  and  general 
manager;  Richard  C.  Kaighn,  vice-president;  Thos.  G. 
.Tones,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Directors :  R.  G.  Neale, 
Richard  C.  Kaighn,  James  Haley,  Wm.  A.  Wright  and 
Thos.  G.  Jones. 

Mr.  Neale  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
canning  business  and  has  successfully  operated  a  can¬ 
nery  at  Bowler’s  Wharf  for  a  number  of  years;  Mr. 
Kaighn  is  a  well-known  business  man  and  is  interested 
in  a  number  of  business  enterprises ;  Mr.  Haley  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Occidental  Restaurant,  Richmond;  Mr. 
Wright  is  an  attorney  and  popular  business  man,  and 
Mr.  Jones  is  cashier  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Essex. 

This  enterprise  was  promoted  by  these  gentlemen  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  farmers  of  that  section  a  home 
market  for  their  produce,  and  next  season  the  cannery 
will  pack  beans  and  peas  as  well  as  tomatoes.  The  veg¬ 
etable  end  of  the  plant  has  been  going  fine  this  season 
and  the  pack  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  having 
packed  about  8,000  cases  so  far.  In  addition  to  the 
rep'ular  size  can  of  tomatoes,  they  put  up  a  No.  10  can, 
wVnVh  is  found  very  popular  for  use  in  hotels  and  hos¬ 
pitals. 


Mr.  James  Haley,  of  Richmond,  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  restaurant  business,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Brunswick  Stew  department,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Little,  of  Baltimore,  an  experienced  processor,  is  man- 
a.ger  of  the  canning  factory. 

Mr.  Neale  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  under  his  guidance  and  management  there 
is  practically  a  guarantee  of  the  future  success  of  the 
factory.  In  fact,  Mr.  Neale  says  thd!re  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  the  enterprise  will  grow  from  year  to 
year  and  prove  a  great  asset  to  both  its  owners  and  the 
community  at  large. 

The  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  stock 
now  issued  to  the  amount  of  $40,000.  In  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Stew  department  metal  furniture  is  used  and 
everything  strictly  sanitary  and  the  foods  will  be 
packed  and  sealed  in  glass  containers,  which  pass 
through  a  washing  machine  of  boiling  water  and  steam 
before  the  food  is  placed  in  them. 

A  modem  plant  of  this  kind  is  quite  an  asset  to  Es¬ 
sex  county,  and  should  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  business  men  who  are  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  extensive  sales  for  the  farmers  in  that 
and  adjoining  counties.” 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  10% 
and  will  not  be  shipped  before 
March  1st. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 
price  list. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

(Succ9form  t9  Z.  P.  Townsend,  the  original  patentee) 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  a.vailable. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 

really  are 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH-TEST  GASOLINE  SAID  TO  GIVE  NO  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  IN  WARM  WEATHER 


A  DOPTION  of  “high-test”  or  “anti-knock”  gasoline 
as  standard  fuel  for  automobiles,  r^ardless  of 

^  climatic  and  other  conditions,  will  increase  the 
expense  of  operation,  without  any  gain  in  efficiency  in 
warm  weather,  according  to  an  oral  statement  Nov.  9 
by  H.  K.  Cummings,  chief  of  the  automotive  power 
plant  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  several  years’  study 
on  the  volatility  of  gasoline,  conducted  at  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Cummings  said. 

Motor  alcohol  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  as  a  motor  fuel,  according  to  an  oral  state¬ 
ment  Nov.  9  by  the  organic  chemical  specialist  of  the 
chemical  division,  J.  N.  Taylor.  This  motor  alcohol 
has  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  has 
an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  of  that  of  gasoline,  and,  in 
that  territory,  costs  less  than  half  as  much,  he  said. 

Mr.  Cummings  pointed  out  that  users  of  the  so- 
called  “high-test”  gasolines  will  find  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  that  they  are  obtaining  less  mileage  per 
gallon  than  are  users  of  ordinary  fuels.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  explained  that  this  is  due  to  greater  evaporation 
of  “high-test”  gasoline  in  warm  weather,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  engine  trouble  results  due  to  “gassing.” 

The  coming  of  cold  weather,  however,  does  bring 
with  it  certain  advantages  for  “high-test”  gasoline, 
such  as  noticeably  easier  starting  and  better  engine 
performance,  Mr.  Cummings  stated. 

According  to  Mr.  Cummings,  tests  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  have  also  shown  that  the  gravity 


of  gasoline  no  longer  has  any  significance  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  volatility,  although  it  is  claimed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  that  a  large  amount  of  gasoline  is  still  sold  to  the 
public  on  this  basis.  To  meet  this  condition,  apparatus 
was  devised  by  the  Bureau  which  permits  the  grading 
of  gasoline  on  the  basis  of  their  volatility  under  ordi¬ 
nary  engine  manifold  conditions,  and  relative  classi¬ 
fication  along  those  lines  would,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  give  motorists  some  real  information  about  vola¬ 
tility.” 

In  considering  the  gasoline  question  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  distinguishes  between  ordinary  and  pre¬ 
mium  grades,  dividing  the  latter  into  “high-test”  and 
the  “anti-knock”  brands,  since  those  are  the  points  of 
difference. 

Mr.  Cummings  stated  that  in  general  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  anti-knock  gasoline  in  cars  which  do  not  knock  when 
ordinary  gasoline  is  used.  No  increase  in  mileage  or 
benefit  in  performance  is  to  be  expected  under  these 
conditions.  In  the  other  hand,  a  fuel  which  knocks  ap- 
nreciably  in  a  given  engine  will  give  less  power  and 
less  miles  per  gallon  than  one  which  does  not  knock. — 
U.  S.  Daily. 


Canners’  Beet  Seed 

Much  disappointment  and  financial  loss  has  been  caused 
in  the  canning  industry  through  the  purchase  of  inferior  stocks 
of  beet  seed,  resulting  in  many  rejections  because  of  the  color 
of  the  canned  product. 

We  Supply  the  Best  Ganners  With  Our  Stock  of 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 

GILLETT  CANNING  COMPANY 

Gillet,  Wis.,  Oct.  21st,  1929 

“We  are  pleased  to  rep>ort  that  alter  using  your  strain  of  Detroit  Dark  Red  beet  seed  (or  several 
years,  we  continue  to  be  very  much  satisfied  with  it.  It  produces  beets  of  a  splendid  color  and 
good  shape.”  Gillett  Canning  Company 

per  N.  O.  Sorensen 

W.  R.  ROACH  &  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  19,  1929 

“Referring  to  our  order  with  you  for  Detroit  Dark  Red  beet  seed  (or  1930.  As  you  are 
aware  we  have  planted  your  strain  of  this  variety  (or  a  number  of  years  and  have  found  it  to  excel 
all  other  varieties  on  every  point  for  canning  purposes.  You  have  a  real  achievement  in  your 
Detroit  Dark  Red  beet  seed.”  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. 

per  W.  P.  Hartman 

iV e  are  pleased  to  mail  samples  for  trial  to  those  interested.  Write  for  prices  for  prompt 
shipment  or  future  contract. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


CANNERS  AND  PICKLERS 
SEEDS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  9COTT  (» 


6CN.  MdH; 


NOW  A 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


PRODUCT 


Will  Heat  Two  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 


We  can  Furnish 
Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 


Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Spra^ue-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Anderson- Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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SWEET  CORN  AND  TOMATOES  FOR 
MANUFACTURE 


1929  Revised  Acreage  and  Preliminary  Production. 
By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Division  of  Crop  and 
Livestock  Estimates. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  9,  1929. 
Sweet  Corn 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  production  of  sweet 
corn  for  canning  in  1929,  based  upon  reported 
yields  of  the  harvested  crop,  is  8  per  cent 
larger  than  the  estimated  production  in  1928.  On  an 
acreage  now  estimated  at  8  per  cent  above  that  of  last 
year  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  1.9  tons,  or  the  same 
as  the  average  yield  for  the  past  two  years.  Both 
yield  per  acre  and  total  production  are  slightly  below 
the  average  yield  and  production  during  the  past  five 


years.  The  crop  suffered  from  a  general  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  and 
relatively  poor  yields  resulted  in  many  of  the  large 
producing  areas. 

Tomatoes 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  production  of  tomatoes 
grown  for  manufacture  in  1929,  based  upon  reported 
yields  of  the  harvested  crop,  is  42  per  cent  larger  than 
the  estimated  production  in  1918,  and  14  per  cent 
larger  than  the  average  production  for  the  past  five 
years.  Average  yield  per  acre  is  one  ton  higher  than 
the  short  yield  of  1918,  and  is  three-fifths  of  a  ton 
above  the  past  five  years’  yield.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  during  September  resulted  in  higher  yields 
in  many  sections  than  were  previously  anticipated. 

Editor’s  Note — Production  seems  to  indicate  a  pack 
of  a  little  less  than  16,000,000  cases  of  each  product. 


Corn 


Revised 

Acreage,  Yield  per 

Acre  and 

Preliminary 

Production, 

by  States, 

1929, 

compared  with 

1928  and  1927 

1927 

Acreage 

1928 

1929 

1927 

Yield 

1928 

1929 

1927 

Production 

1928 

1929 

State 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Prelim. 
Tons  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Prelim. 

Tons 

Maine  . 

.  8,260 

10,770 

14,400 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

23,100 

30,200 

43,200 

New  Hampshire., 

.  780 

1,110 

1,420 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

1,800 

2,600 

3,600 

Vermont  . 

.  1,870 

1,940 

2,490 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

4,100 

4,700 

5,700 

New  York  . 

.  20,290 

27,000 

24,600 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

32,500 

32,400 

36,900 

Penn.sylvania  . 

.  2,800 

4,140 

4,470 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 

3,600 

6,100 

3,600 

Ohio  . 

.  18,780 

27,910 

27,700 

1.6 

1.4 

1.9 

30,000 

39,100 

52,600 

Indiana  . 

.  17,010 

27,390 

28,200 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

23,800 

38,300 

33,800 

Illinois  . 

.  40,650 

58,300 

62,220 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

81,300 

128,300 

124,400 

Michigan  . 

.  9,400 

8,930 

8,220 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

14,100 

16,100 

13,200 

Wisconsin  . 

.  10,410 

14,780 

14,780 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

13,500 

29,600 

31,000 

Minnestota  . 

.  26,420 

28,790 

39,000 

1.9 

2.6 

2.6 

50,200 

74,900 

101,400 

Iowa  . 

.  26,750 

39,860 

43,450 

2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

61,500 

99,600 

99,900 

Nebraska  . 

.  4,600 

5,470 

5,740 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

11,500 

9,800 

10,900 

Delaware  . 

.  3,500 

4,060 

3,900 

2.4 

1.8 

1.5 

8,400 

7,300 

5,800 

Maryland  . 

.  27,500 

35,500 

38,700 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

49,500 

53,200 

50,300 

Other  States . 

.  4,380 

5,800 

6,750 

1.6 

2.4 

2.3 

7,000 

13,900 

15,500 

U.  S.  Total . 

. 223,350 

301,750 

326,040 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

415,900 

584,100 

631,800 

Tomatoes 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York . 

.  10,540 

12,500 

13,600 

6.7 

5.9 

7.3 

70,600 

73,800 

99,300 

New  Jersey  . 

.  30,000 

33,000 

33,000 

5.2 

3.6 

6.0 

156,000 

118,800 

198,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  3,740 

3,600 

3,420 

5.0 

3.6 

5.6 

18,700 

13,000 

19,000 

Ohio  . 

.  10,000 

10,400 

10,950 

4.5 

5.8 

5.0 

45,000 

60,000 

54,800 

Indiana  . 

.  42,990 

49,870 

59,840 

3.8 

3.0 

3.7 

163,400 

149,600 

221,400 

Illinois  . 

.  5,110 

5,130 

5,440 

4.4 

3.4 

3.3 

22,500 

17,400 

18,000 

Michigan  . 

.  1,800 

1,660 

1,990 

5.5 

5.8 

4.5 

9,900 

9,600 

9,000 

Iowa  . 

.  4,080 

4,810 

4,570 

4.5 

3.5 

4.4 

18,400 

16,800 

20,100 

Missouri  . 

.  19,440 

18,700 

20,940 

2.0 

1.8 

2.9 

38,900 

33,700 

60,700 

Delaware  . 

.  15,000 

13,500 

13,500 

5.1 

2.4 

5.3 

76,500 

32,400 

71,600 

Maryland  . 

.  34,410 

23,910 

27,500 

4.4 

2.8 

5.2 

151,400 

66,900 

143,000 

Virginia  . 

.  6,420 

6,000 

6,840 

4.0 

2.4 

3.5 

25,700 

14,400 

23,900 

Kentucky  . 

.  6,530 

5,500 

6,820 

3.2 

2.1 

4.5 

20,900 

.  11,600 

30,700 

Tennessee  . 

.  8,450 

10,220 

9,200 

2.9 

1.8 

2.0 

24,500 

18,400 

18,400 

Arkansas  . 

.  17,820 

19,600 

22,600 

3.0 

2.2 

2.9 

53,500 

43,100 

65,500 

Colorado  . 

.  2,000 

1,600 

1,920 

7.0 

7.4 

5.0 

14,000 

11,800 

9,600 

Utah  . 

.  5,200 

5,650 

6,780 

9.3 

11.6 

10.9 

48,400 

65,500 

73,900 

California  . 

.  28,760 

25,790 

32,450 

6.2 

7.8 

7.0 

178,300 

201,200 

227,200 

Other  States  . . . 

.  3,310 

4,070 

4,480 

2.3 

3.5 

3.0 

7,600 

14,200 

13,400 

U.  S.  Total . 

.  255,600 

255,510 

285,840 

4.5 

3.8 

4.8 

1,144,200 

972,500 

1,377,700 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

111  amachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 
f 

t 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
Eatabliahed  1880  Incorporated  1924 


**  There  Is 
No  Substitute 
for  Quality** 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS- IDAHO 


J  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co, 

■  ^  I  ■  ■■  I  I  AA  I  I  ^  BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN 
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DO  DEALERS  STOCK  TOO  MANY  BRANDS.. 
Analysis  Sale  of  Thirty  Standard  Articles  Shows  De¬ 
cided  Consumer  Preference. 

(From  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Bulletin.) 


WITH  a  view  to  convincing  grocers  that  they 
make  a  mistake  in  duplicating  brands,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  made  a  canvass  recently  in 
order  to  learn  how  many  brands  of  thirty  standard  ar¬ 
ticles  it  was  necessary  to  stock  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
bulk  of  the  trade.  This  mass  of  data  they  then  con¬ 
densed  into  the  following  table: 


No.  of  Preferred 

Second 

Third 

Brands 

Pc. 

Pc. 

Pc. 

Tea . 

...  77 

64.49 

13.15 

3.65 

Canned  fruit . 

...  112 

62.43 

7.74 

6.03 

Pancake  flour  . 

...  25 

62.32 

21.74 

6.37 

Canned  milk  . 

...  37 

61.30 

18.05 

11.24 

Cleansers  . 

...  36 

60.47 

21.52 

6.22 

Laundry  soap . 

...  30 

60.37 

19.31 

16.44 

Canned  fish  . 

...  162 

57.80 

6.73 

3.63 

Catsup  . 

.  53 

56.01 

30.07 

2.73 

Baking  powder . 

...  31 

52.44 

19.96 

17.56 

Cocoa  . . 

....  58 

51.85 

20.61 

8.42 

Washing  powder  .... 

....  44 

48.63 

14.06 

13.67 

Packaged  cheese  ..... 

....  19 

44.76 

20.36 

12.28 

Salad  dressing  . 

....  38 

44.20 

26.72 

15.29 

Toilet  soap . 

....  96 

43.57 

25.67 

10.47 

Wheat  breakf’t  foods  16 

41.28 

25.00 

18.03 

Soap  flakes  . 

....  35 

41.03 

20.97 

20.87 

Vinegar  . 

....  40 

39.28 

26.46 

8.18 

Flour  . 

....  52 

37.72 

34.58 

9.03 

Salt  . 

....  47 

34.83 

24.41 

13.53 

Miscellaneous  cleaners  42 

31.49 

26.55 

18.56 

Mustard  . 

....  110 

16.75 

14.42 

11.13 

Canned  vegetables 

...  297 

16.47 

10.78 

10.48 

Cigarettes  . 

....  28 

57.61 

25.65 

7.87 

Toilet  paper  . 

..  313 

56.34 

2.05 

2.05 

Cigars  . 

....  234 

41.06 

10.31 

9.15 

Ginger  ale . 

....  46 

32.52 

13.16 

7.92 

Pipe  tobacco  . 

....  68 

29.77 

13.04 

11.01 

Spring  waters . 

....  21 

24.80 

17.10 

14.50 

Malt  syrup . 

....  51. 

22.41 

20.73 

12.50 

Coffee  . 

....  102 

21.88 

14.47 

10.00 

An  analysis  of  the  first  item  in  this  table,  tea,  shows 
that  out  of  the  77  brands  of  tea  in  the  market  64.49  per 
cent  of  the  people  were  buying  one  brand,  13.15  per 
cent  were  buying  the  next  best  selling  brand,  and  3.65 
per  cent  were  buying  the  third  best  selling  brand. 

Thus  a  total  of  81.33  per  cent  of  the  people  were  buy¬ 
ing  three  brands  of  tea  and  the  remaining  74  brands 
were  scattered  among  the  balance  of  18.67  per  cent. 

The  same  analysis  applied  to  the  other  29  articles 
shows  the  same  condition,  i.  e.,  the  great  bulk  of  people 
were  getting  along  with  three  brands. 

WESTINGHOUSE  SALUTES  INDUSTRY  BY  RADIO 


INAUGURATING  a  good-will  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  dedicated  to  industry,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  will  endeavor 
to  popularize  America’s  great  industries  in  elaborate 
programs  weekly  on  a  coast-to-coast  broadcasting 
hook-up. 

A  series  of  presentations,  beginning  Wednesday 
night,  November  6,  at  7.30  o’clock,  Eastern  standard 
time,  will  be  known  as  the  Westinghouse  Salutes  to 


Industry.  They  will  be  broadcast  every  Wednesday 
night  on  the  Blue  Chain  of  broadcasting  stations,  with 
supplementary  networks,  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  heading  up  through  WJZ,  New  York  city. 

The  first  of  these  salutes  to  industry  will  be  a  tribute 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  at  7.30  o’clock  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  November  6.  The  other  tributes  projected 
at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

November  20 — Paper  Industry. 

November  27 — Food  Industry. 

December  4 — ^Textile  Industry. 

December  11 — Electrical  Christmas. 

December  18 — Pumping  and  Irrigation. 

December  25  (Christmas  Night) — Electricity  in  the 
Home. 

January  1  (New  Year’s  Night) — Looking  Forward 
in  the  Electrical  Industry. 

A  fifty-piece  symphony  orchestra ,  a  choir  of  40 
voices,  a  cast  of  20  veteran  actors  and  a  production 
staff  utilizing  the  best  talent  in  radio  are  to  be  com¬ 
bined  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  are  expected  to  be  the  most  pretentious  and 
elaborate  radio  presentations  ever  to  go  on  the  air. 

The  new  productions,  according  to  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  executives,  will  be  the  most  costly 
radio  presentations  ever  to  be  broadcast  regularly. 
They  will  employ  the  largest  cast  of  musicians  and  ac¬ 
tors  of  any  regular  program.  The  technique  of  the 
productions  represents  the  latest  developments  in  radio 
showmanship,  and  they  are  the  first  productions  to  in¬ 
clude  every  microphone  medium  heretofore  used  in 
radio,  supplemented  by  the  new  developments  in  pres¬ 
entation  methods. 

The  orchestra  actually  will  be  a  90-piece  group,  for 
the  40  voices  in  the  choir  will  be  considered  as  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  musical  scores  for  the  singers  will  be 
written  in  the  same  manner  as  the  music  is  prepared 
for  the  regular  musicians  in  the  orchestra.  Instead  of 
words,  the  singers  will  use  only  the  tones  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voices. 

The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Cesare 
Sodero,  maestro  of  the  National  Grand  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  and  nationally  known  conductor.  Assisting  him 
will  be  a  permanent  staff  which  includes  a  dramatic 
director,  choirmaster,  a  musical  director,  three  arrang¬ 
ers  and  two  copyists.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  this  staff  to  work  exclusively  on  these  productions. 
Sodero  has  prepared  special  musical  scores  for  each 
programs,  in  which  are  interpolated  excerpts  from  the 
compositions  of  the  masters. 

Dramatic  episodes  inspired  by  the  history,  romance, 
achievements  and  progress  of  each  industry  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  productions.  A  cast  of  twenty  actors 
and  actresses  will  interpret  these  episodes. 

Another  departure  in  the  productions  will  be  that  the 
customary  announcer  will  be  eliminated.  Instead  listen¬ 
ers  will  hear  the  voice  of  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  one  of 
America’s  greatest  actors.  His  voice  will  link  together 
the  various  parts  of  the  program. 


— Siiiea  t913—  Reterence:  Nalioiwl  Bank  of  Baldmorc 
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FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 


CLEANER  FAN 


Conceriiuig  your 


BLANCHER 

_ _ _  _ _ The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 

PICKING  TABLES  AVARS  PEA  FILLER  Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 

Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays  The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best  Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
to  buy  good  tables  pea  filler  made,  bar  none  outlive  any  Blancher  made 

Just  a  few  of  out  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
{  I  are  shown  on  this  page.  j  I 

I  Send  for  our  new  “Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,’* 

I  the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chieago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


CIIRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 
Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 


Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Runs  on  rollers 


The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 
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TRI-STATE  TOMATO  SEED 


The  Tri-State  Packers  Association  report  an  ap¬ 
preciable  quantity  of  choice  tomato  seed  saved 
durinjr  the  1929  season.  This  project  was  started 
about  four  years  ago  by  the  Association  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  as 
a  means  of  promoting  better  tomato  production  by 
making  available  a  supply  of  choice,  true  to  name  seed. 
The  varities  produced  for  seed,  Marglobe  and  Rade- 
baugh,  have  been  found  by  actual  test  to  be  best 
adapted  to  Tri-State  conditions. 

During  the  current  season  every  possible  care  was 
exercised  to  secure  even  better  seed  than  has  been  dis- 
tributd  by  the  Association  previously.  Nearly  all  the 
Marglobe  seed  saved  met  the  requirements  set  up  by 
the  Maryland  Seed  Certification  Board,  and  will  be  put 
out  as  certified  seed.  The  State  Seed  Certification  Board 
requires  the  tomatoes  from  which  certified  seed  is  to  be 
saved  to  be  grown  from  stock  seed  of  known  origin,  the 
plant  beds  and  fields  are  inspected  for  disease  and  all 
plants  that  are  not  true  to  \ariety  or  are  of  off-type 
must  be  roughed  out  before  the  tomatoes  are  harvested 
for  seed  and  only  one  variety  can  be  planted  in  a  field. 
The  seed-saving  operations  at  the  cannery  are  also 
closely  supervised.  During  the  harvesting  season  com¬ 
posite  samples  of  the  seed  are  sent  to  the  State  Seed 
I  .laboratory  each  week  for  germination  test,  and  each 
lot  so  tested  given  a  number  for  later  identification. 

The  stock  seed  to  be  used  for  the  propagation  of  the 
1930  seed  acreage  was  taken  from  individually  selected 
hills  of  outstanding  merit.  Hill-to-row  progeny  tests 
are  also  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
with  a  view  to  greater  future  improvement  in  the  seed 
strains. 

The  project  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
L.  M.  Goodwin,  extension  economist,  canning  crops,  and 
H.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crops  pathologist,  both  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service,  working  in 
co-operation  with  F.  M.  Shook,  field  secretary  of  the 
Tri-State  Canners  Association. 

The  object  of  the  project  as  previously  indicated  is  to 
standardize  the  tomato  varieties  used  for  canning,  to 
propagate  varieties  that  will  give  the  largest  yields  of 
quality  raw  stock,  both  being  factors  directly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  manufactured  product. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF 
COMMERCIAL  CANNED  FOODS 
(By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 

(t\\7  E.  are  confident,”  says  Roy  Mason,  that  you 
W  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
from  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Place  of  Can¬ 
ned  Fruit  in  the  Diet,’  by  Agnes  May  Morgan,  Ph.  L., 
Professor  of  Household  Science,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Western 
Hospital  and  Nurses  Review: 

‘Peaches  and  similar  fruits  may  be  included  in  any 
menu  without  danger  of  digestive  or  nutritive  disturb¬ 
ances  and  with  several  added  advantages. 

Yellow  peaches  have  been  found  in  this  laboratory 
to  be  unusually  rich  in  vitamin  A  and  in  vitamin  C,  al¬ 
though  white  peaches  were  found  poor  in  vitamin  A. 
Canned  peaches  have  been  shown  here  and  in  other 
laboratories  to  have  lost  none  of  their  vitamin  content, 
and,  indeed,  to  b.e  considerably  better  sources  of  the 
vitamins,  especially  C  and  A,  than  home-cooked  fresh 


peaches.  Home  canned  peaches,  unfortunately,  appear 
to  have  lost  practically  all  their  vitamin  C,  although 
commercially  canned  peaches  appear  to  have  lost  none. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  vacuum  or  exhaust  pro¬ 
cess  used  in  commercial  canning  and  resulting  in  a  rela¬ 
tive  absence  of  air  from  the  canned  product.  Since  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  probably  the  chief  agent  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  vitamins  when  food  is  heated, 
commercially  canned  foods  are  more  likely  to  be  vita¬ 
min-rich  than  home-canned  or  home-cooked. 

Two  of  the  most  appetizing  and  popular  of  the  can¬ 
ned  fruits  are  the  pineapple  and  the  peach.  .  .  . 

So  far  as  chemical  composition  of  the  fresh  fruits  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Their 
composition  is  almost  identical,  averaging  protein  0.55 
per  cent,  fat  0.2  per  cent,  carbohydrate  9.5  per  cent. 
The  peach  is  credited  with  0.7  per  cent  protein,  as 
against  0.4  for  the  pineapple.  The  pineapple  has  0.3 
per  cent  fat  and  the  peach  0.1  per  cent.  Even  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  ash  or  mineral  constituents  is  remark¬ 
ably  similar.  Probably  the  difference  in  analysis  of 
various  samples  of  the  same  fruit  are  larger  than  any 
differences  reported  for  the  two  species. 

The  vitamin  content  of  the  fruits  must  next  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Here  we  find  again  little  difference.  Both 
fruits  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  C.  Their  value  as  to 
vitamin  D,  or  antirachitic  content,  has  not  so  far  been 
reported.  The  vitamin  work  upon  fresh  and  canned 
pineapple  was  done  by  Carey  D.  Miller,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii,  and  that  on  peaches  by  Kohman,  Eddy, 
Carlson  and  Halliday  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  National  Canners  Association  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  methods  used  were 
not  identical,  so  that  a  fine  distinction  between  these 
fruits  in  the  matter  of  vitamin  value  is  difficult  to 
make,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  advantage  in 
vitamin  A  by  the  peach  and  some  in  vitamin  B  by  the 
pineapple.  In  both  cases  the  commercially  canned  fruit 
was  shown  to  be  practically  equal  to  the  fresh  in  its 
vitamin  values.’  ” 

JOHN  S.  McDANIEL  SELLS  SOME  HEIRLOOMS 


Recently  we  received  a  neatly  printed  cata¬ 
logue  of  70  pages  illustrating  a  collection  of  colo¬ 
nial  furniture  offered  by  Mr.  John  S.  McDaniel, 
w’ell-known  broker  of  Easton,  Md.,  to  be  sold  on  No¬ 
vember  2nd  at  the  American  Art  Association  Galleries, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  city. 

These  are  heirlooms  of  elegance  and  beauty,  and  we 
learn  this  was  one  of  the  most  famous  collections  of 
colonial  furniture  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
which  had  been  gathered  by  Mr.  McDaniel  at  much 
trouble  and  expense  and  were  parted  with  only  with 
regret. 

Included  in  the  lot  are  early  American  glass  pieces, 
rare  designs  of  capitivating  appearance.  Pewter  ware 
of  equally  unusual  attractiveness  also  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  Decorated  porcelain  bowls,  early  blue  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Lafayette  plate  depicting  the  landing  of  Gen¬ 
eral.  Lafayette,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
rare  china  that  went  in  this  sale.  Early  American 
bronze  and  etched  glass  and  fanciful  andirons  of  colo¬ 
nial  brass  and  iron,  together  with  candelabra  and  indi¬ 
vidual  candlesticks  of  Hepplewhite  and  Chippendale 
designs,  were  among  the  collection.  A  set  of  three 
rare  maple  and  hickory  ladder-back  Windsor  chairs 
must  have  attracted  wide  attention.  Side  chairs  of 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHK) 

Manufacturer  a  at 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UDELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  vtill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
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rare  design,  walnut  gate  leg  tables,  Chippendale  carved 
cherry  wood  serpentine-front  scrutoir,  William  and 
Mary  trumpet-turned  lowboy  or  dressing  table  dating 
back  to  the  early  eighteenth  century,  a  Georgian  finely 
carved  mahogany-front  four-post  bed  with  ball  feet, 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  this  unique  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  collection  offered  at  public  auction  by  one  of  the 
industry’s  well-known  brokers. 

This  was  an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest  in 
which  the  industry  feels  a  pride,  because  one  of  its 
members  was  the  owner. 

Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  Mr.  McDaniel  had 
his  residence,  there  are  many  such  fine  estates,  housing 
some  of  the  country’s  priceless  relics,  and  naturally 
members  of  the  canned  foods  industry  have  a  part  in 
such  distinctions. 

DANISH  CONCERN  ANNOUNCES  NEW 
DRYING  PROCESS 

ANEW  process  of  drying  fruit  juices,  milk  and  milk 
products,  chocolate,  margarine,  chemfical  prod:- 
"^ucts,  rubber  latex,  beverage  extracts,  brewers’ 
materials,  soap  and  tanning  extracts,  has  been  patented 
by  the  Niro,  Ltd.,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  rights 
for  the  “Niro”  process  are  now  held  in  Central  Europe 
and  Hungary  by  Dr.  Ernst  Szilagyi,  of  Budapest.  Dr. 
Szilagyi  has  attempted  to  form  a  company  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  dried  fruit  juices,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital,  according  to  word 
received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Wm.  A. 
Hodgman,  American  commercial  attache  at  Budapest. 

The  different  Niro  processes  are  based  on  an  atom¬ 
izer  of  entirely  novel  design,  and  which  it  is  claimed  is 
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adjustable  for  thin  or  thick  liquids,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  particles  of  large  or  small  sizes  down  to  one- 
one-thousandth  millimeter.  Owing  to  the  new  design 
and  the  speed  of  the  atomizer,  all  the  particles  are  of 
about  the  same  size.  Evaporation  from  such  particles 
is  extremely  rapid,  which  means  that  the  moist  product 
is  subject  to  heat  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  has 
hitherto  been  made  possible  by  other  spray  processes, 
which  produce  particles  of  varying  sizes. 

According  to  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  the  Niro 
process  is  distinguished  from  other  methods  by  the 
fact  that  it  gives  an  extremely  rapid  desiccation  at  a 
low  temperature,  so  that  none  of  the  products  to  be 
dried  are  damaged.  In  this  regard  it  is  claimed  that 
vitamines  are  not  destroyed  by  this  method  of  drying, 
and  that  other  changes  in  food  products,  such  as  the 
coagulation  of  albumen  in  milk,  are  prevented. 

DEATH  OF  C.  S.  TRENCH  ,  y 


WE  noticed  with  sincere  regret,  although  we  had 
never  personally  knew  him,  the  death  of  Chas. 
S.  Trench,  long  editor  of  American  Metal  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  head  of  the  well-known  tin-plate  firm,  C.  S. 
Trench  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  He  died  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  8th,  at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

Buyers  of  tin  plate  will  recognize  him,  for  he  was 
long  known  as  the  dean  of  the  metal  trades.  He  was  a 
relative  of  D.  G.  Trench,  who  so  long  was  the  Sprague 
Canning  Machinery  Company. 

Mr.  Trench  was  75  years  old,  and  has  left  a  record 
among  his  business  and  personal  friends  that  any  man 
could  be  proud  of. 


and  further  particulars. 

I  MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

=  BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

^ll□IIIIMIIIIII□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□lllllllillll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□lllll^l^ll□lillllllllll□lllllillllll□lll 


Robins  -  Beckett  Can  Cleaner 


CLEANS 

TOPS. 

BOTTOMS 

and 

SIDES 

of 

CANS. 

REMOVES 

DIRT 

and 

DUST 

INSTANTLY 


All  Steel  Construction 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  For  Catalog 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— 200  bushels  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  1929  crop,  high  germination. 
Price  on  application. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Max  Ams  No.  98  A.  T.  Seamer.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  diameter  and  height.  Equipped  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  complete  parts  for  one  diameter.  Very 
cheap  for  quick  disposal. 

Address  A-1705  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No 
1899  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
tomato  seed  true  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed.  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  i  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Price,  $5. 00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. ,  Easton,  Md. 

SEED  FOR  SALE— 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Partner  with  some  capital  to  take  the  office 
end  of  a  very  nice  small  canning  plant  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Maryland. 

Address  Box  A-1704  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  familiar  with  handling  Knapp  and  Ermold  Label¬ 
ling  Machines.  Year  around  work. 

Address  Box-1713  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experieflced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey. 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  and  arranging  a 
cannery,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  packing  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 
30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  offer  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Have  had 
twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  and  a  full  line  of  canned  vegetables.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  factory  or  group  of  factories  with  large  pro¬ 
duction.  Understand  the  handling  of  help,  and  the  arranging  of 
equipment  to  pack  a  quality  product  at  low  cost.  Understand 
all  branches  of  business  from  the  field  to  the  customers’  ware¬ 
house.  Desire  to  make  change.  Services  available  January  1st, 
1930.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1712  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Graduate 
Chemist.  Twelve  years  experience  as  chemist,  superintendent, 
manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles  and 
pickle  products,  mustard,  tomato  products,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
Plant  erection  and  maintenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting 
and  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1709  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  arc  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

I  Chicago,  Illinois 


BRINE  TANK 


RUSTLESS 

BRINE  TANKS  and  COILS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  RUSTLESS  BRINE  TANKS  AND 
RUSTLESS  COILS  have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  a  number 
of  canners  for  the  last  two  years.  With  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
liminary  experimental  work  and  at  a  considerable  cost  we  have 
finally  found  the  proper  metal  to  use  with  different  foods  and 
with  brines,  and  what  is  more  important  how  to  work  these 
metals.  The  working  of  these  metals  has  been  the  biggest  pro¬ 
blem  that  confronted  us.  After  two  years  of  successful  use  we 
feel  free  in  offering  our  Brine  Tanks  and  Mixing  Tanks,  as  well 
as  special  metal  coils,  to  the  canning  trade  in  general.  No 
matter  what  lyour  problems  are  either  in  Brine  Tanks  or  in 
special  food  tanks,  Berlin  Chapman  engineers  can  solve  them. 


COIL 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

lERLINnUPMAN, 


CANNING^# 


'CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jf  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  tha  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  pet  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.96  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINIRS  Of 


flATt  »  BiACK 
MCTAl  SIGNS 


(BON  -  CALVANUC.0 

OISBIAV  fIXIOBIS 


HON  -  f  IBRt 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO. 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


for  35  years 
the  standard  of 
Better  Labeling 

Labeling  Machines 
Case  Packers 
Can  Elevators 


‘SS3FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

CSNERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEWJERSEY 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o,  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto.  N 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^......~.~.~ . .  J 

Peeled.  No.  2V(i . .  .  * 

Large,  No.  2^4 . .  ”•••••  * 

Peeled,  No.  2% . - . .  .  * 

Medium,  No.  iy% . -  - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V4 . .  •••••“  | 

Medium.  No.  2% . -  | 

Small,  No.  2% .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  ! 

Small,  No.  I  sq .  2-80  J 

BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . .  • 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . . . . -80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2%  .  1-60 

No.  10  .  8.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  J.OO 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  l»o5 

standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10..... .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard.  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  .  11.50 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9.60 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Prices  on  application 

Baby,  No.  2 . — 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

F.  <).  B.  Co . 1.00 

Extra  Standard  Crushetl,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.60 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 

Petit  PoU . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  lV-> .  1.05 

No.  8  . 1.06 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT{ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  214  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.30  4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  l.On 

No.  2%  .  1.30  1.35 

No.  3  .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.96  i.on 
1.30  1.35 

1.40  1.60 

4.00  4.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1., 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

K.  (■>.  B.  County . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 


.85  . 

1.05  1.0.5 

1.10  1.15 

3.60  3.50 


.70  . 

.65  . 

1.16  . 

1.16  . 

1.85  . 

1.85  . 

5.60  . 

4.75  . 

.571/2  . 

.571/2  . 

.90  . 

.85  . 

1.40  . 

1.35  . 

4.. 50  . 

4.10  . 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.00 

P.-'.,  No.  3 . 1.60 

Pa.,  No.  !(•,  solid  pack .  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2\it .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  16.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00 

California  Standard  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2^....„- . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2^4.  Y.  C .  2.75 

Fancy,  No.  2^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2V4 . 

Choice  . 7...  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2V4 .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vj .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 .  4.00 

»No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

*/i-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards.  4  oz .  . 

.  1.25 

6  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

. .  50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

1.411 

1  ..'1 1 
2. ,>5 
2. '.'II 


Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . ; . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated..... . . 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

•  V4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keylees . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . . . 

TUNA  PISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  . 

White.  1/.S  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vfes . . . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is.................................... 

Striped,  V4s  . . 

Striped.  Is  . 

Yellow.  '4s  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . . . . . . 


1.75  1.80 

.  4. '5 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 
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«B  Cans  arc  Best  Cans* 


BOYLE  CANS 


After  all . .  .  you  are  more  interested  in 
-ZJL  cans  and  closing  mackmes  tkat  «ive  vou 


-Z.  JL  cans  and  closing  mackmes  tkat  give  you 
no  troukle  at  peak  load  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  IS  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackmes  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 


Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok- 
lems  foreign  to  can- making,  so  tkeir  interest 
IS  not  diverted  from  tke  all  -  important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  or  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  St.p  Baltimore.  Md. 


Pkone — W^olfe  6300 

Ai.aspetk,  Y.  110  Hast  42nJ  St.,  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


Carle  Cooling,  Sales  M.anager 

Dad  Loweree  Ckarke  XJnruk  *Bill”  Rigktor,  Jr 

Ed  W^oelper,  Seafood  C  an  Department 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  18,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


iviarKei  i^iuriiiai  —  i-rosi  i!indangerea  lomaioes 
Weaken — Corn  and  Tomato  Pack  Figures  Heard — 
Some  Details  of  the  Corn  Pack — Market  Firm  and 
Very  Quiet. 

A  TIME  FOR  COURAGE — There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  a  very  quiet  canned  foods  market  at  this 
^  time  of  the  year.  If  the  market  were  active  and 
buying  fairly  plentiful  at  this  time,  it  would  be  most 
unusual  and  out  of  the  ordinary.  So  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  any  holder  of  canned  foods  stocks  becoming 
restless,  much  less  worried,  because  the  buyers  are  not 
seeking  his  goods.  The  buyers  will  be  back  and  will 
take  what  goods  he  has  at  full  market  prices,  if  the 
canners  will  only  keep  their  feet  under  them  and  not 
grow  impatient.  If  the  canners  cut  their  prices  now, 
when  the  buyers  do  not  want  their  goods,  they  will 
only  hurt  the  market  and  keep  the  active  buying  time 
away  longer.  It  is  only  natural  that  if  you  force  goods 
upon  an  unwilling  buyer  you  will  have  to  take  lower 
prices;  he  may  be  induced  to  take  real  bargains,  but 
right  now  he  does  not  even  want  them.  So  keep  away 
from  him  and  let  him  alone,  and  you  will  profit  by 
doing  so. 

And  then  there  is  another  weakness  always  present 
at  this  time,  especially  among  tomato  canners;  and 
that  is  caused  by  the  canner  who  has  some  surplus  but 
no  frost-proof  warehouse  to  keep  it.  Of  course,  that  is 
poor  business — mighty  poor  business,  and  wrong  in 
every  way  you  look  at  it;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  any 
canner  who  ever  expects  to  build  up  a  good,  steady 
business  for  his  brands  and  goods,  must  figure  to  keep 
a  constant  supply  of  goods  on  hand  for  those  custom¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  only  way  to  hold  such  customers  and 
hold  the  trade.  The  day  when  you  could  expect  to  sell 
any  customer  a  whole  year’s  supplies  at  one  time  has 
long  gone  by.  They  intend  to  turn  their  money  more 
than  once  a  year,  and  you  can’t  blame  them.  So  the 
canner  who  packs  his  goods  and  has  no  place  to  safely 
keen  such  supplies  is  a  poor  business  man,  very  poor. 
But  there  are  many  such,  and  they  constitute  a  liability 
at  this  time,  as  winter  and  freezing  weather  approach. 
They  are  frozen  out  for  a  fact,  and  are  forced  to  throw 
their  surplus  upon  the  market  to  bring  what  it  will, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that  you  now  see  weakness  in 


the  canned  tomato  market.  The  unfortunate  part 
about  it  is  that  there  are  many  canners  who  do  not 
have  to  sell,  but  are  carried  off  their  feet  when  they 
see  prices  dropping,  and  they  make  the  situation  only 
worse  by  throwing  more  goods  into  the  mill.  Under¬ 
stand  the  situation  and  don’t  be  scared  by  these  forced 
sales.  Let  the  man  who  can’t  hold  his  goods  take  his 
losses,  but  don’t  itch  to  have  a  share  in  these  losses. 
Join  the  profit-making  side  and  let  the  losers  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  one  feature  in  the 
canned  foods  market  this  week,  the  weakness  of  some 
tomato  canners.  Otherwise  everything  is  quiet — very 
quiet  in  all  lines  of  canned  foods. 

HE  PACKS — Under  date  of  November  9th  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  published  the  revised  acreage  and 
the  preliminary  prc^uction  figures  for  the  Sweet  Corn 
and  Tomato  crops  of  1929.  These  figures  are  given 
you  in  this  week’s  issue,  and  they  show  some  interest¬ 
ing  things.  Among  others  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  packs  of  both  of  these  great  staples  in  canned  foods 
have  been  heavier  in  1929  than  was  to  be  expected. 
Taking  the  production  figures  in  tons  and  estimating 
the  normal  yield  in  cases  per  ton,  these  figures  would 
indicate  a  pack  of  about  16,000,000  cases  for  each,  corn 
and  tomatoes. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  definite,  the  pack  statistics  not 
vet  having  been  compiled.  And  yet  there  is  one  report 
on  the  corn  pack  going  the  rounds  which  shows  a  little 
better  than  16,000,000  cases  as  its  total;  in  fact,  it  is 
nearly  sixteen  and  one-half  million  cases,  so  that  the 
Bureau’s  figures  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  bv 
this,  and  the  report  is  usually  held  in  high  esteem.  It 
should  be  added  here  that  this  figure  covers  all  sizes 
of  cans ;  it  is  not  a  composite  figure  reducing  all  sizes 
to  2’s.  In  fact,  it  contains  some  interesting  features; 
for  instance,  that  of  this  number  there  were  2,725.454 
cas<'<5  of  Golden  Bantam  corn  of  all  sizes  and  qualities, 
and  753,681  cases  of  whole  grain  or  Shoepeg  corn  of  all 
sizes  and  qualities.  The  rest  of  it  was,  of  course,  Ever- 
"roen.  Crosbv.  Narrow  Grain.  Country  Gentleman  and 
Yellow  or  golden  corn.  Of  this  latter  item,  the  Yellow 
or  Golden,  there  was  too  much  for  the  crood  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  that  pack  amounting  to  1.222,612  cases,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  in  question.  We  say  too  much,  not 
because  this  pack  of  corn  is  not  as  good,  or  possibly 
better  than  tho  white  corn,  but  because  it  gives  too 
great  an  opportunity  to  the  dishonest  to  palm  it  off  on 
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the  consumer  as  Golden  Bantam,  to  the  detriment  of 
that  fine  article.  We  know  this  statement  will  arouse 
a  lot  of  hard  feelings  among  the  canners  who  pack  it, 
but  we  do  not  regard  this  substitution  as  good  for  the 
corn-canning  business.  Undoubtedly  the  corn  will  be 
labelled  properly,  but  the  consumers  do  not  know,  and 
it  is  most  too  much  of  a  task  upon  the  public.  Possi¬ 
bly  it  would  be  well  to  discord  all  white  corn  and  pack 
only  yellow,  thus  avoiding  the  dark,  grayish,  dirty- 
looking  corn  one  sees  too  often.  But,  then,  you  will 
have  trouble  convincing  the  public  that  it  is  not  horse 
corn.  It  is  all  a  question  of  good  merchandising,  for 
on  a  food  value  basis  probably  one  is  as  good  as 
another. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  market  of  these 
figures,  larger  than  generally  expected?  Not  good  at 
first,  but  it  will  wear  off,  for  there  still  will  not  be  too 
much  good  canned  corn. 

If  the  Bureau’s  figures  upon  the  production  of  toma¬ 
toes  this  season,  indicating  the  16,000,000-case  pack 
runs  true  to  form,  there  will  be  another  surprise  in 
store  for  everyone.  We  commented  upon  the  forecast 
of  fifteen  million  cases  of  tomatoes  last  week,  and  the 
same  reasoning  then  holds  true  this  week.  They  have 
not  over-packed  the  tomato  market  this  year — that  is 
the  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind.  The  people  want  too 
many  tomatros  to  make  that  over-pack  possible.  And 
the  weakness  in  the  market  is  not  due  to  this  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  large  pack ;  it  is  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
unloading  of  goods  in  danger  of  freezing. 

As  we  have  intimated  all  lines  of  canned  foods  are 
quiet,  but  firm.  There  is  some  trading  in  all  lines,  but 
it  is  for  the  small  lots  that  are  not  counted  as  a  rule. 

The  only  figure  changes  noted  in  the  market  prices 
are:  $1  in  place  of  $1.05,  quoted  on  No.  2  standard 
crush^  corn ;  $1.05  in  place  of  SI  on  No.  21/2  standard 
pumpkin,  and  $4.40  in  place  of  $4.50  for  No.  10  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  country. 

That  will  give  you  an  indication  of  how  quiet  and 
how  strong  the  market  is,  and  it  ought  to  encourage 
any  holder  of  a  surplus. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Very  Dull — Southern  Tomatoes  the  Only  Item 
to  Show  Weakness — Most  Canners.  However,  Hold 
Firm — Some  Inquiry  for  Corn — Buying  Hawaiian 
Pineapple — Fish  in  Demand. 

New  York,  November  14,  1929, 
HE  MARKET — Extreme  dullness  marked  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  trade  here  during  the  past  week.  What 
buying  has  been  recorded  was  of  a  desultory  na¬ 
ture,  confined  to  small  fill-in  orders  for  immediate  needs 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Despite  this  quietness,  how¬ 
ever,  the  market  has  maintained  a  fairly  firm  under¬ 
tone,  due  chiefly  to  the  tremendous  volume  of  business 
placed  several  months  ago.  The  only  canned  food  in 
which  weakness  can  be  said  to  have  developed  is  in 
Southern  tomatoes.  In  this  field  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  standard  2s  to  S2V'>c.  However,  developments 
indicate  that  this  is  merely  a  surface  weakness,  as  a 
bid  for  a  considerable  quantity  at  this  price  was  re¬ 
fused  this  week,  the  packer  holding  steadily  to  the  85c 
level.  There  has  been  a  little  activity  in  canned  fruits, 


especially  in  Hawaiian  pineapple.  Com  and  peas  have 
been  generally  quiet.  In  the  fish  packs  the,  feature  has 
been  the  continued  demand  for  tuna.  Advices  from  the 
coast  indicate  that  the  tuna  run  is  nearing  its  end,  and 
that  many  boats  have  already  turned  from  this  fish  to 
sardines. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Although  reports  continue  as 
to  the  availability  of  standard  2s  at  82V^c,  still  dealers 
here  declare  that  when  these  reports  are  run  to  ground 
the  fact  remains  that  packers  ask  85c  for  2s,  and  that 
if  any  business  is  to  be  done  it  will  be  on  that  basis. 
Standard  3s  have  held  firmly  throughout  at  $1.35  and 
No.  10s  at  $4.50,  despite  reports  that  the  latter  size 
could  be  obtained  at  $4.40.  There  has  been  little  busi¬ 
ness  consummated  this  week,  buyers  apparently  await¬ 
ing  the  time  when  they  actually  need  goods  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  on  their  books.  It  is  thought  that  this  condition 
this  year  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  prices,  as 
buyers  will  pay  the  packers’  prices  when  it  comes  to  a 
point  of  having  to  have  deliveries.  The  great  valume 
of  future  business  booked  at  the  opening  has  left  the 
packers  in  rather  a  firm  position,  it  is  felt.  They  are 
holding  comparatively  small  carry-over  stocks,  and  can 
afford  to  stick  closely  to  their  posted  prices. 

Corn — There  has  been  practically  nothing  stirring  so 
far  as  buying  of  corn  is  concerned.  There  have  been 
numerous  inquiries  sent  packers  as  to  stability  of  quo¬ 
tations,  and  from  reports  current  in  the  trade  there  is 
little  indication  that  any  downward  revisions  are  to  be 
expected.  In  line  with  tomatoes  and  other  canned  veg¬ 
etables,  com  has  sold  ahead  heavily  and  packers  are 
justified  in  holding  firmly  to  their  prices. 

Peas — Early  shipments  of  new  pack  peas  have  gone 
into  consuming  channels,  and  from  reports  received  by 
the  wholesale  trade  there  will  be  some  heavy  repeat 
business  placed  shortly.  The  retail  consumption  of  peas 
continues  to  expand  rapidly,  vvith  the  better  qualities 
in  most  demand.  Prices  in  the  wholesale  market  are 
steady  and  may  show  a  slight  upward  turn  in  the  near 
future. 

Canned  Fruits — The  only  activity  of  note  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  in  canned  fruits  has  been  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  Hawaiian  pineapple,  which  has  moved  in  good 
volume.  The  No.  2V2  sliced,  fancy,  is  selling  at  $2.95 
to  $3.00  in  jobbing  lots.  The  standard  2^/4  has  been 
quoted  at  $2.65  to  $2.75,  at  which  price  business  has 
been  done.  The  No.  10  standard  sliced,  while  not  in 
such  heavy  demand,  is  firm  at  $11.50.  Some  business  is 
reported  in  fancy  Florida  grapefruit  hearts,  which  have 
been  offered  at  $2  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  In  canned  peaches, 
which  have  also  been  quiet.  No.  21/2  standard  cling 
halves  have  been  offered  at  $2.30  ex-dock,  New  York, 
and  sliced  2V^s  at  $2.25. 

Tuna  Fish — Early  deliveries  have  been  received  here 
and  passed  along  to  consuming  channels,  but  there  is 
still  a  fair  amount  of  new  business  being  placed  at  firm 
prices.  Reports  from  California  indicate  that  the  run 
is  practically  over  and  that  the  1929  catch  may  show  a 
slight  increase  over  last  year’s.  Packers  are  reported 
to  be  well  sold  ahead  on  the  striped  tuna,  and  holding 
down  somewhat  on  their  stocks  of  other  grades.  Tuna 
has  been  the  outstanding  item  in  the  fish  line  this  week. 

Shrimp — The  steady  movement  of  shrimp  from  the 
wholesale  trade  into  the  retail  stores  continues,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  public  taste  for  this  fish  delicacy  has  not 
abated  a  bit.  Shrimp  is  fast  taking  its  place  with  crab 
meat  and  lobster  meat  and  lobster  meat  as  a  popular 
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cocktail  ingredient,  especially  so  since  shrimp  lend 
themselves  to  so  many  other  dishes  and  concoctions. 

Asparagus — The  small  surplus  of  asparagus  held  in 
canners’  hands  in  California  are  being  dwindled  by  the 
repeat  business  placed  during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  is 
reported  to  the  local  trade.  As  a  result,  prices  are  very 
firm,  and  the  scarcity  of  available  goods  for  spot  ship¬ 
ment  may  bring  about  higher  prices  before  long. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Market  Quiet — Little  Action  in  Corn  and  Tomatoes. 

Peas  Moving — Western  Canners  Expect  Interesting 

Meeting — Canned  Foods  Business  Is  Good. 

Chicago,  November  12,  1929. 
HE  local  canned  foods  trade  has  become  very 
quiet  recently.  Wholesale  buyers  seem  to  be 
marking  time  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  recent  stock  market  reactions. 

Some  buyers  say  that  the  collapse  of  so  many  billions 
of  dollars  of  paper  profits  is  bound  to  affect  business. 
Others  say  that,  while  this  is  true,  the  reaction  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  will  be  favorable.  The  luxury  eaters  will  fall 
back  more  largely  onto  good  old  staple  canned  foods. 

There  is  no  denying  but  that  Chicago  will  see  bigger 
bargains  in  slightly  used  automobiles,  fur  coats,  de  luxe 
radios,  empty  cabaret  seats,  etc.,  than  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  fellow  who  has  been  principally  interested  in  three 
square  meals  a  day  is  going  to  change  his  buying  habits 
very  much. 

„jrn — A  few  small  lots  standard  Evergreen  have 
been  available  at  95c  Midwestern  factory.  The  unusual 
quietness  prevailing  since  November  1st  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  caused  these  offerings  to  be  still  ex¬ 
tant.  It  would  be  hard  to  pick  up  over  five  or  ten  ears 
at  these  prices,  and  buyers  would  have  to  soothe  their 
consciences  as  to  quality  on  at  least  some  of  them.  Good 
corn  is  worth  $1.  No.  5  and  No.  10  com  is  hardly  avail¬ 
able  from  first  hands  any  longer.  There  have  been  a 
few  attractive  lots  of  extra  standard  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  at  $1.10  to  $1.15;  fancy  Country  Gentleman  at 
$1.20  to  $1.25.  The  reserves  of  such  grades  are  never 
large,  and  when  we  realize  that  common  standard  com 
will  probably  be  enjoying  a  basis  as  now  asked  for 
fancy  corn  it  is  only  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a 
complete  cleanup  on  any  remaining  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Bantam  still  at  the  canneries. 

Tomatoes — The  slight  easiness  as  reported  from 
Eastern  aad  Southern  markets  has  not  seemed  to  dis¬ 
turb  buyers.  They  know  that  tomatoes  will  be  worth 
more  money  as  soon  as  buying  interest  revives.  The 
shortage  on  tomato  puree  seems  to  be  increasingly 
tense ;  the  same  applies  to  tomato  catsup. 

Peas — Movement  steady,  price  unchanged.  Small 
sieves  have  been  quite  closely  cleaned  up  by  big  East¬ 
ern  chain  interests  and  cert^n  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  result  there  are  a  lot  of  inquiries  going  around  for 
small  sieve  peas  which  cannot  be  supplied. 

Grape  Fruit — We  hear  rumors  of  a  few  early  ship¬ 
ments  moving  out  of  Florida.  The  general  impression 
among  buyers  seems  to  be  however,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  December  to  get  the 
very  best  quality  for  their  fancy  top  label,  account  the 


entirely  bare  market,  however,  buyers  are  taking  con¬ 
servative  deliveries  of  the  best  that  can  be  now  pro¬ 
duced  and  overlooking  quality  standards,  concerning 
which  they  will  be  very  rigid  some  weeks  hence. 

It  is  the  feeling  that  there  are  going  to  be  some  ar¬ 
bitrary  shutdowns  in  some  Florida  districts  which  will 
result  in  throwing  a  lot  of  buyers  into  the  market  for 
supplies,  although  they  may  think  they  are  now  sitting 
comfortably  with  the  contract  with  responsible  sellers. 
These  responsible  sellers  will  not  have  much  to  say 
when  the  authorities  clamp  the  quarantine  onto  their 
entire  district  and  start  burying  all  fruit  in  sight  at  the 
bottom  of  a  six-foot  trench. 

In  view  of  the  quarantines  on  fresh  fruit  which  will 
prevail  in  about  17  states,  the  demand  for  canned  grape 
fruit  must  necessarily  far  exceed  any  possible  produc¬ 
tion  capacity. 

Pumpkin — The  crop  is  finished,  and,  while  early  sum¬ 
maries  seem  to  indicate  a  fair-sized  pack,  the  shortness 
of  other  pie  stock  is  putting  an  unusual  drag  onto  any 
pumpkin  capacity  which  the  country  may  have  enjoyed 
this  year. 

Western  Canners  Association — An  interesting  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  broadcasted  calling  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  November  20th.  The  Western  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  revamping 
their  former  lines  of  endeavor,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  next  meeting  will  show  this  group  stepping  forth 
with  new  vitality.  Their  meeting  should  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  one. 

To  Canned  Foods  Salesmen — We  picked  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  one  of  our  best  posted  Chicago  buyers,  to 
his  old  salesmen,  so  good  it  is  worth  passing  on  to  the 
trade. 

“We  are  asked  our  opinion  of  the  market.  By  no 
stretch  of  imagination  can  we  see  how  canned  foods 
can  become  involved  or  included  in  gambling  transac¬ 
tions  unless  the  gambler  tires  of  betting  on  the  ponies 
or  of  buying  and  selling  that  which  they  do  not  own  and 
in  the  majority  of  deals  does  not  exist.  The  flipping  of 
a  coin  does  not  add  to  or  take  from  the  stock  of  canned 
foods;  hence  in  no  way  affects  the  price.  Even  gam¬ 
blers  cease  activities  when  hunger  makes  its  appeal. 
The  law  of  demand  and  supply  governs.  The  demand 
for  canned  foods  cannot  be  controlled.  It  is  natural  and 
must  be  satisfied.  We  may  get  along  very  well  with 
last  winter’s  overcoat,  but  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  on 
yesterday’s  breakfast  is  impossible. 

Fellows,  we  are  in  the  right  game.  Eating  is  more 
than  filling  up  three  times'  a  day.  It  has  gotten  to  be  a 
habit  developed  into  a  continuous  custom;  therefore, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Fur  coats,  diamonds,  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  after  considerations. 

Answering  the  questions,  canned  foods  are  tangible 
and  a  very  substantial  asset  at  all  times.  Prices  may 
vary,  but  they  never  sink  below  par ;  so  let’s  buckle  to 
it,  and  with  your  help  the  canned  foods  department  will 
continue  to  write:  “Canned  Foods  Business  is  Good.” 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Only  Moderate  Business — Some  Weakness  in  Tomatoes. 
Some  Placing  in  Winter  Storage — Cleaning  Out 
Beans — Greens  Sharing  Same  Fate — Some  Few  Cars 
of  Apples — What  (banners  Did  in  Their  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  14,  1929. 

WEATHER — Ideal  weather  conditions  have  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  Ozarks  can¬ 
not  appreciate  the  weather  which  usually  prevails  here 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tomato  Sales — There  have  been  some  sales  of  toma¬ 
toes  by  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners  during  the 
past  week,  although  we  cannot  say  the  demand  was 
active.  Only  a  moderate  volume  of  business  is  expected 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  sales  were  principally 
Is  standard,  10  oz.,  60c  to  62i<2c;  2s  standards,  90c  to 
95c,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Today’s  Market  Prices — The  offerings  of  tomatoes 
throughout  the  Ozarks  that  are  really  on  the  market  at 
this  time,  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  consist 
largely  of  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  and  2s  standard  tomatoes, 
and  are  being  priced  60c  to  62i/oc  and  92i/>c  to  95c,  re- 
spectivelp,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  There  are  some  offer¬ 
ings  of  straight  cars  of  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  at  90c,  part 
carlots  of  No.  2i4  standards  at  $1.40,  and  limited  of¬ 
ferings  of  10  standards  held  generally  at  $5. 

Winter  Storage— There  are  a  limited  number  of  can¬ 
ners  holding  tomatoes  who  seem  unwilling  to  market 
these  holdings  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  prevailing  at 
present.  These  canners  are  arranging  to  store  away 
their  tomatoes  with  the  intention  of  holding  same  to  be 
marketed  through  the  late  winter  and  spring  months. 
This  class  of  canners  firmly  believe  that  by  following 
this  plan  that  they  will  be  able  to  realize  a  better  profit 
when  marketing  their  finished  goods. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Some  canners  who  have  been 
holding  back  some  cars  of  cut  green  beans,  or  who  have 
made  a  small  fall  pack  of  beans,  seem  inclined  to  market 
these  beans  now,  rather  than  store  them  away  for 
spring  business,  if  the  canners’  prices  can  be  realized. 
We  would  quote  the  present  ruling  market  prices  on  cut 
stringless.  No.  2  size  $1.00,  No.  10  size  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points.  It  would  be  possible  at  present  to  buy 
some  straight  cars  of  each  of  these  sizes,  or  mixed  cars 
containing  these  two  sizes,  at  prices  named,  for  prompt 
shipment.  In  some  instances  No.  2  cut  green  beans  can 
be  bought  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes.  We 
know  of  one  canner  who  is  holding  one  or  tv/o  mixed 
cars  of  green  beans  in  No.  203  cuts,  90c;  No.  2  cuts, 
$1.00 ;  No.  10  cuts,  $5.00 ;  No.  2  extra  standard,  whole, 
$1.25 ;  No.  10  extra  standard,  whole,  $6.00  The  same 
canner  is  holding  a  small  lot  of  No.  10  tomatoes  which 
are  priced  at  $5.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  shipping  point. 

Greens — There  are  a  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks  hold¬ 
ing  limited  offerings  of  mustard  greens.  No.  2  size,  90c ; 
No.  10  size,  $4.50,  and  turnip  greens  are  being  offered 
No.  2  size  90c  to  95c,  No.  2'/-2  size  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  No.  10 
size,  $4.50  to  $4.65.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  each  season  for  greens.  Each  year  they  are  sold 
to  jobbers  a  httle  further  north,  and  it  appears  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  consumers  in  the  Northern 
States  will  be  eaters  of  canned  greens. 


Canned  Apples — There  are  a  few  cars  of  No.  10 
standard  apples  available  in  the  Ozarks  priced  at  $3.50 
to  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  These  can  be  bought 
either  under  packers’  labels  or  to  be  put  under  buyers’ 
labels,  usual  allowance. 

Spinach — Two  or  three  canners  in  the  district  will 
each  pack  a  few  cars  of  fall  spinach.  These  will  be 
largely  in  No.  2  and  No.  21/2  cans;  possibly  some  No. 
10  cans.  These  canners  have  not  as  yet  quoted  any 
prices  on  this  spinach.  However,  we  expect  the  qual¬ 
ity  to  be  fine  and  meet  with  ready  sale. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  special  called  meeting  of  can¬ 
ners  of  the  Ozarks  was  held  in  Springfield  on  the  6th 
inst.  There  was  in  attendance  some  75  to  100  canners. 
Considerable  discussion  was  held  as  to  the  contracting 
of  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  the  1930  pack.  A  final 
decision  was  reached,  however,  that  it  would  be  inad¬ 
visable  to  increase  the  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for 
next  year  over  the  acreage  contracted  for  this  year’s 
pack.  No  definite  action  was  taken  at  this  meeting  in 
fixing  prices  at  which  growers  should  be  paid  for  to¬ 
matoes  or  beans  for  next  year’s  pack.  Opinion  was 
freely  expressed  by  different  canners  that  probably  all 
the  acreage  which  would  be  wanted  could  be  contracted 
at  the  same  prices  that  were  paid  last  year.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  prices  on  cans  and 
other  supplies  had  not  been  named  for  the  1930  pack, 
it  was  decided  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  any  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  to  name  any  prices  on  future  toma¬ 
toes  or  beans  until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ozark 
Canners’  Association,  which  would  be  held  in  January. 
Every  canner  who  attended  this  meeting  was  urged  to 
mail  report  promptly  on  this  year’s  pack  direct  to  the 
Department  at  Washington.  Quite  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners  stated  that  they  had  already  mailed  in  their  re¬ 
ports. 

Annual  Convention — The  annual  convention  of  the 
canners  composing  the  Ozark  Canners  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  on 
January  9th  and  10th,  1930.  A  program  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  the  usual  large  at¬ 
tendance.  These  annual  meetings  are  always  liighly 
beneficial  to  the  canners.  and  they  are  looking  forward 
to  same  with  considerable  interest. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Supply  Very  Scarce — Factories  Barely  Able  to 
Operate — Good  Demand  for  Raw  Oysters — Summer 
Plantings  Maturing  Rapidly — Cove  Oysters  Demand 
Satisfactory. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  12,  1929. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
in  low  gear,  just  crawling  along,  and  if  you  were 
not  told  that  this  is  the  season  for  canning  shrimp 
you  certainly  would  not  suspicion  it  from  the  activities 
of  the  factories.  But  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
so  say  the  doctors,  and  the  shrimp  industry  has  it  on 
the  cat,  for  they  survive  more  than  nine  lives.  There 
is  something  fascinating  about  the  sea  food  game  that 
makes  those  that  are  in  it  stick  to  it,  because  gracious 
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knows  they  are  hit  hard  enough  at  times,  and  many  a 
one  goes  for  a  home  run ;  therefore  it  seems  that  a  fel¬ 
low  has  to  be  a  natural-born  optimistic  sort  of  a  human 
being  to  stay  in  the  business,  and  no  quitter  remains  in 
it  long.  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  this  thing  that  when 
you  can  get  the  stock  you  can’t  sell  it,  and  when  you 
can  sell  it  you  can’t  get  it. 

The  sea-food  canneries  in  Alabama  haven’t  had  a 
real,  honest-to-goodness  day’s  supply  of  shrimp  since 
August,  and  yet  they  have  been  pegging  along  accu¬ 
mulating  the  small  catches  that  the  boats  have  brought 
them  from  day  to  day  and  running  off  a  light  pack,  one, 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  yet  the  overhead  goes 
on  and  the  living  expenses  of  the  labor  accumulates. 
They’re  good  sports  and  live  in  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 
When  a  good  strike  of  shrimp  occurs  they  are  quick  to 
forget  their  hardship  and  privation,  only  to  go  back  to 
it  after  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  in  some  cases ;  of 
course,  at  other  times  they  enjoy  a  longer  period  of 
prosperity.  This  is  the  history  of  the  shrimp  game, 
which  applies  to  the  sea-food  industry  as  a  whole,  and 
then  many  wonder  why  there  are  no  millionaires  in  the 
sea-food  business.  The  shrimp  pack  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  is  meeting  the  same  fate  as  in  Alabama — 
one  or  two  days  a  week  run  on  a  light  pack. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp 
and  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The  price 
of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium 
and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Despite  the  Indian  Summer  weather  that 
we  are  having  in  this  section,  the  demand  for  raw  oys¬ 
ters  is  holding  up  well  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
are  shipping  a  good  many  oysters,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Alabama,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  ma¬ 
tured  oysters  available  on  account  of  the  heavy  freshet 
that  destroyed  them  this  spring. 

The  Alabama  reefs  or  bars  have  not  been  closed, 
which  allows  the  removing  of  the  matured  oysters  from 
certain  reefs.  The  Conservation  Department  of  Ala¬ 
bama  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  close  the  reefs  be¬ 
cause  they  figured  that  there  were  not  enough  matured 
oysters  to  warrant  any  great  number  of  tongers  to 
work  the  reefs,  hence  only  a  limited  amount  would  be 
removed  for  raw  purposes  and  the  canners  would  make 
no  attempt  to  can  them.  Since  the  opening  of  the  raw 
oyster  season  the  Alabam  oysters  have  developed  so 
rapidly  that  it  looks  as  though  the  oysters  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed  to  can  by  January.  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  seed  oysters  planted  in  June  being  suitable  for 
canning  purposes  the  following  January?  This  is  un¬ 
heard  of  before,  and  if  it  is  done  it  will  go  to  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  these  waters  in  the  way  of  oys¬ 
ter  culture.  Alabama  has  always  boasted  of  her  bays 
being  ideal  for  the  cultivation  of  oysters,  but  not  until 
this  year,  when  the  oysters  were  destroyed  on  the  reefs 
and  replanted,  was  it  possible  to  determine  how  quickly 
the  oysters  do  develop  in  Alabama  waters. 

Cove  Oysters — Are  moving  satisfactorily,  and  due  to 
the  limited  stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  canners,  this 
may  cause  the  Alabama  packers  to  venture  into  the  can¬ 
ning  of  them  this  season,  which  they  would  not  attempt 
if  the  market  was  slow  and  no  indications  of  the  de¬ 
mand  increasing.  'The  price  of  cove  oyster  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  5-ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen,  and  10-ounce  cans 
$2.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Dry  Weather  Hurting  Tomatoes — Fruit  Prices  Firm, 
Movement  Slow — Fruits  for  Salad  in  Good  Demand. 
Stringless  Beans  Moving  Up — Expect  Big  Pineapple 
Pack — Notes. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  November  11,  1929. 

WEATHER — Weather  of  the  shirt-sleeve  variety 
continues  to  prevail  in  California,  although 
nights  are  cooler  and  reports  of  frost  have  come 
from  some  of  the  interior  districts.  Light  rains  have 
fallen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  these  have  not 
reached  California,  where  rain  is  sorely  needed.  The 
only  crop  favored  by  the  long  warm  spell  is  tomatoes, 
and  the  harvesting  of  this  is  still  under  way  on  quite 
an  extensive  scale.  Canneries  are  operating  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  and  the  pack  is  rapidly  approachng 
the  figures  suggested  in  early  estimates  based  on  the 
acreage.  The  packing  of  solid  pack  tomatoes  is  about 
at  an  end ;  however,  the  late  crop  lacking  the  rich  red 
color  necessary  for  this  grade.  Some  packers  will  be 
able  to  make  deliveries  in  full,  but  others  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  short  deliveries  on  some  grades  and  will 
have  no  surplus  of  any  kind  to  offer. 

Fruits — Prices  on  canned  fruits  are  being  well  main¬ 
tained,  but  business  has  slowed  down  and  no  marked 
rush  is  expected  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  Ex¬ 
port  business  is  especially  quiet,  with  buyers  still  hold¬ 
ing  off  in  hopes  of  a  price  recession  that  canners  declare 
cannot  take  place.  In  October  quite  a  few  inquries 
were  received  from  foreign  buyers,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  placing  of  some  belated  business  might  be 
near.  Then  came  the  stock  debacle  and  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  again  became  inactive,  evidently  waiting  to  see  if 
this  affair  would  have  an  influence  on  the  price  of  can¬ 
ned  products.  These  buyers  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  consider  the  prices  asked  for  California  can¬ 
ned  fruits  entirely  too  high.  Canners  acknowledge  that 
prices  are  higher  than  those  of  recent  years,  but  point 
to  light  crops,  decreased  packs  and  the  high  prices  paid 
to  growers  as  evidence  that  prices  are  fair.  For  several 
years  peaches  were  packed  in  larger  quantities  than 
could  be  readily  moved  and  were  available  at  very  low 
prices,  wdth  many  concessions  offered  to  secure  busi¬ 
ness,  This  year’s  pack  of  peaches  is  but  little  more  than 
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one-half  that  of  last  year,  and  prices  are  necessarily  ply.  The  pack  of  asparagus  is  largely  out  of  first  hands 
higher.  Peaches  are  now  being  firmly  held,  and  it  is  and  a  complete  cleanup  is  likely.  Spinach  is  moving 
on  apricots  and  pears  that  canners  are  making  conces-  out  at  a  rate  that  suggests  the  complete  absorption  of 
sions  from  opening  rates,  when  any  concessions  are  the  very  heavy  pack,  and  in  no  line  is  there  a  real  sur- 
made.  plus. 

Fruits  for  Salad — Seem  to  be  steadily  gaining  in  Berries — Canners  having  interests  in  Oregon  and 

popular  favor,  and  this  year’s  pack  promises  to  be  a  Washington  report  that  the  berry  pack  made  by  them 
large  one,  despite  the  high  prices  of  all  the  ingredients,  has  been  almost  entirely  disposed  of,  and  that  more 
Some  packers  having  rather  large  holdings  of  such  could  be  sold  if  available.  The  pack  of  fruits  made  there 
fruits  as  apricots  and  pears  are  working  up  stocks  into  has  also  been  largely  moved,  about  the  only  items  on 
fruits  for  salad,  and  have  little  trouble  in  disposing  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  being  canned  prunes, 
the  pack  in  this  form.  Prices  for  the  fancy  grade  aver-  Pineapples — Estimates  of  the  pineapple  pack  in  the 

age  about  $2.20  for  No.  1,  $2.70  for  No.  2,  $3.65  for  No.  Hawaiian  Islands  are  commencing  to  reach  the  main- 
21/0,  and  $12,50  for  No.  10.  land,  and  this  is  now  placed  at  about  8,900,000  cases. 

String  Beans — ^The  higher  grades  of  string  beans  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases 
have  been  largely  disposed  of,  and  a  shortage  seems  in  more  than  last  year.  The  larger  concerns,  such  as  the 
sight  before  next  year’s  pack  is  available.  This  is  true  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
of  several  other  lines  of  vegetables  and  generally  speak-  Libby  and  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  will 
ing  the  vegetable  pack  is  in  a  better  position  than  is  the  show  substantial  gains  over  last  year’s  pack,  while  some 
fruit  pack.  Tomatoes  are  firmly  held  and  in  light  sup-  of  the  smaller  concerns  w’ill  show  declines. 

What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Concentration  Undertone  at  Convention  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America — 
Branham  Reviews  Drastic  Changes  in  Industry — Brokers’  Place  in  Distribution  Outlined 
by  Johnson — Co-operative  Terminals  Planned  by  Manufacturers  to  Cut  Overhead — Consent 
Decree  Hearing  Again  Postponed — Chain  Store  Progress  Reviewed — Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  Head  Tells  of  Value  of  System. 

Talks  on  concentrated  production — one  of  the  tliat  we  had  been  gathering  for  so  many  years  were  any  longer 
important  talks  given  at  the  convention  of  Associated  Gro-  adequate  or  even  helpful.  All  of  the  recent  studies  have  empha- 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America  was  that  of  Thomas  F.  sized  the  necessity  of  detailed  costs  and  the  individual  merchant 
Branham,  who  is  the  president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro-  who  desires  to  continue  to  compete  intelligently  has  adapted 
cers  Association.  Mr.  Branham  said  in  part:  “Astonishing  more  scientific  methods  of  cost  finding.” 

changes  in  wholesaling  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  packaging.  Broker’s  Place  in  Distribution — The  place  of  the  broker  as  a 
advertising  and  high-pressure  selling  of  the  products  produced  vital  factor  in  the  distributing  end  of  the  food  industry  was  out- 
by  the  members  of  your  association.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  lined  at  the  convention  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  wholesaler  centered  around  buy-  of  America  by  Willis  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the  National 
ing,  that  is,  finding,  purchasing,  transporting  and  dividing  into  Food  Brokers  Association.  He  said  in  part  that:  “Of  late  years 
retail  units  food  products  from  all  sections  of  the  world.  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the  industrial  world  would  have  been  fo- 

“While  you  manufacturers  as  yet  have  not  extended  your  ac-  cused  on  that  all-important  phase  of  domestic  business,  distribu- 
tivities  to  all  commodities,  and  foods  as  such  do  continue  to  be  tion,  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  production.  It  used  to  be 
produced  and  sold,  the  facts  are  that  your  achievements  have  before  these  days  of  modernized  transportation  that  production 
considerably  reduced  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  was  localized,  confined  just  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  im- 
the  buying  departments  of  wholesale  grocers  insofar  as  your  mediate  vicinity.  Then  the  producer  began  to  enlarge,  to  see 
products  are  concerned,  and  have  raised  to  new  heights  the  sell-  further  and  to  reach  for  greater  circulation,  until  at  the  present 
ing  department.  We  are  all  "familiar  with  the  many  devices  and  day  by  scientific  management  and  mass  production  he  has 
experiments,  now  so  common,  designed  to  reduce  wholesale  and  achieved  a  truly  amazing  efficiency.  But  there  is  another  phase 
retail  selling  costs,  and  so  win  the  good-will  of  the  consumer.  to  this  industrial  problem,  one  of  paramount  importance,  and 
“In  other  words,  concentration  in  production,  accompanied,  as  one  that,  if  properly  developed,  will  make  of  production  the  very 
it  has  been,  by  standardization  and  advertising,  has  divided  the  greatest  world  activity.  I  mean  distribution.  Without  it  pro¬ 
consumer’s  dollar  quite  dilferently  than  formerly.  Your  share  duction  is  crippled,  is  rendered  void  and  useless,  capital  is  tied 
is  larger  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  in  addition  the  up  and  business  halted.  Marketing  and  selling  is  a  greater 
advertising  agencies  and  mediums  and  the  bankers  have  been  problem  than  producing.  Distribution  is  the  very  keystone  of 
added  to  the  payroll.  production,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  broker  is  the  keystone  of 

“Under  the  circumstances  as  set  forth  above,  distribution,  both  distribution;  he  is  the  axle  that  turns  the  economic  wheel  of  dis- 
wholesale  and  retail,  has  naturally  and  necessarily  been  pro-  tribution;  he  holds  the  strategic  position  between  the  producer 
foundly  affected.  The  era  of  concentrated  production  and  pre-  and  the  buyer,  and  his  is  the  big  job  of  getting  the  finished  prod- 
pared  food  products  has  not  only  shifted  the  emphasis  from  buy-  uct  into  circulation,  of  assembling  supplies  from  all  over  the 
ing  to  selling  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  field,  but  has  ushered  world,  then  placing  them  where  most  needed  and  most  desired, 
in  an  era  of  scientific  cost-finding  by  distributors.  Difficult  and  “This  is  a  day  of  specializing  in  evei-y  branch  of  business,  pro- 
involved  as  the  alternative  is,  the  modern  wholesale  grocer  to-  fessional  or  otherwise,  and  the  broker  is  a  specialist.  None  other 
day  can  no  longer  base  his  operations  or  formulate  his  policies  is  qualified,  is  trained  or  is  competent  to  perform  his  peculiar 
upon  averages.  A  decade  ago  even  a  successful  merchant  con-  function  as  a  distributing  agent.  He  is  a  super-salesman,  he 
sidered  that  he  could  assume  that  a  2  per  cent  net  profit  was  as-  must  know  and  understand  thoroughly  the  needs  of  his  partic- 
sured  granting  that  he  could  average  his  gross  margin  at  10  per  ular,  market,  and  then  must  serve  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
cent  and  his  cost  of  doing  business  was  8  per  cent.  Considering!  and  he  must  have  done  it  well  or  brokers  would  not  have  sur- 
the  business  as  a  whole,  as  it  was  operated  in  times  past,  final  vived  and  flourished  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  He  must  have 
results  proved  his  assumption  to  be  substantially  true.  The  in-  proven  himself  fundamentally  sound  and  a  necessary  part  of 
tense  competition  now  between  distributors  of  a  known,  adver-  economical  business,  as  was  so  well  proven  during  the  World 
tised  value  has  completely  scrapped  such  hit-and-miss  methods  War,  when  all  factors  of  the  food  industry  were  carefully  ana- 
of  accounting.  The  prudent  wholesale  grocer  of  today  feels  that  lyzed  as  to  their  necessity  and  importance,  and  the  broker  was 
he  is  sure  of  his  ground  only  when  he  figures  his  costs  first  on  deemed  the  safest,  surest  and  most  economical  channel  of  distri- 
individual  product^  by  bulk,  weight  and  value,  on  individual  ter-  bution.  A  broker — I  am  speaking  of  a  member  of  the  National 
ritories,  and,  finally,  on  individual  accounts.  Food  Brokers  Association — one  who  is  honest,  ethical  and  ear- 

“More  than  a  decade  ago  the  leaders  of  the  National  Whole-  nest  in  his  endeavors  to  live  up  to  the  code  of  the  association,  is 
sale  Grocers  Association  abandoned  the  idea  that  the  averages  your  direct  representative,  your  problems  are  his  problems,  and 
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his  greatest  indoor  sport  is  working  them  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.” 

Plan  Co-operative  Terminals — One  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America  was  the  approval  of  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  co-operative  grocery  terminals  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  H.  R.  Brackett,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  declared  that  this  terminal  movement  will  be  the  most 
progressive  step  ever  taken  in  distribution,  and  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  elFect  economies  for  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  convention  that  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  wastes  in  grocery  distribution  is  entailed  in 
the  handling,  hauling  and  storage  of  the  country’s  grocery  sup¬ 
plies. 

In  explaining  the  plan  more  fully,  Mr.  Brackett  declared  that 
“the  effect  of  the  concentration  movement  in  wholesale  grocers 
and  chain  store  operators  will  be  quite  as  beneficial  as  on  the 
producers.  Just  as  the  centralization  of  shipments  will  reduce 
the  number  of  hauling  operations  for  the  manufacturers,  so  will 
it  peimit  the  wholesaler  and  chain  store  operators  to  load  all  of 
their  grocery  supplies  at  a  single  place  for  delivery  to  their 
own  warehouse  or  to  their  retail  outlets,  obviating  trucking  be¬ 
tween  many  storage  points.  Also  in  many  localities  full  freight 
car  load  shipments  will  be  made  up  at  the  terminals  for  whole¬ 
salers  outside  the  city,  doing  away  with  frequent  and  costly 
truck  trips  to  several  warehouses,  as  under  present  conditions. 

Consent  Becree  Hearing  Postponed — The  Packer  Consent  Be- 
cree  hearing,  originally  set  for  October  2,  then  postponed  to  No¬ 
vember  14.  has  again  been  postponed,  and  is  now  set  for  Be- 
cember  9,  it  is  announced  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  In  a  letter  to  mem¬ 
bers  informing  them  of  this  latest  development  in  the  decree 
case,  Mr.  McLaurin  states:  “At  the  request  of  the  Bepartment 
of  Justice,  to  which  all  parties  have  consented,  the  Packer  Con¬ 
sent  Becree  hearing  set  for  November  14  has  been  postponed  to 
Becember  19. 

“The  Government  does  not  at  this  time  find  itself  ready  to  go 
into  the  case,  and  it  has  for  this  reason  asked  delay.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Association,  of  course,  accedes  readily  to  this  request.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  any  time  that  the  packers  may  be 
{granted  in  which  to  comply  with  the  decree  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  delay  from  the  time  this  case  was  originally 
set  for  October  2. 

“No  definite  time  has  yet  been  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  pack¬ 
ers’  petitions  for  modification.  Boubtless,  the  matter  of  these 
petitions  will  come  up  for  some  sort  of  hearing  or  further  deter¬ 
mination  on  Becember  19. 

“Mr.  Edgar  Watkins,  of  Watkins,  Asbill  &  Watkins,  general 
•  ounsel  for  the  American  Association,  has  prepared  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  brief  supporting  his  position  that  the  court  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  packers’  petitions.  This  brief  has  been 
I)rinted  and  will  be  presented  to  the  court  at  the  proper  time. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  B.  E.  Montgomery,  director  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  department  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  busy  at  work  collecting  and  compiling  information  to  be 
used  in  combatting  the  packers’  petitions.” 

Review  Chain  Store  Progress — The  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  in  a  late 
bulletin  regarding  their  distribution  study,  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments,  reports  that  “the  indications  are  that  the  tide  of  chain 
store  sales  has  turned.  A  recent  compilation  of  sales  shows  that 
forty-nine  of  the  big  companies  have  gained  25.41  per  cent  this 
year  over  the  same  period  in  1928.  However,  the  gains  of  the 
same  stores  in  September  were  only  18.32  per  cent. 

“While  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  the  peak  of  chain 
development  has  been  reached,  it  is  an  encouraging  indication. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chain  successes  reported  are  due  to 
additions  to  the  number  of  store  units,  which  is  a  form  of  ex¬ 
pansion  that  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  principal  test  of 
chain  store  success  is  not.  of  course,  the  increase  due  to  multi¬ 
plicity  of  stores,  but  is  the  increase  in  volume  of  independent 
stores,  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  latter  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  the  chains.  Another  heartening  tendency  is  noted  in 
the  experience  of  one  of  the  chain  systems.  On  excellent  author¬ 
ity  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  number  of  stores  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  this  grocery  chain  has  decreased  approximately  18 
per  cent  since  September  of  last  year.  The  policy  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  is  now  to  conduct  fewer  and  larger  stores. 

“With  the  crisis  of  the  stock  market  chain  store  operators  are 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  finance  their  operations.  Therefore, 
as  your  association  told  you  last  year,  we  look  for  the  peak  of 
chain  store  expansion  before  the  close  of  1929.  Conditions  are 
exceptionally  favorable  for  educational  work  among  retailers. 

“An  indication  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  in  the 
form  of  an  announcement  by  the  Bepartment  of  Commerce  in 
reference  to  a  result  of  the  Louisville  Survey.  In  a  Kentucky 


town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  all  independent  grocery 
stores  (100  per  cent)  are  reported  to  have  modernized  their 
stores  following  the  demonstration  of  a  model  grocei-y  store  lay¬ 
out  in  connection  with  the  conference  of  groceiy  executives  held 
in  Louisville.  After  several  months  all  of  the  grocers  in  town 
report  a  uniform  increase  in  sales  after  remodeling  and  rear¬ 
rangement  of  their  establishments.  The  patronage  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  has  been  drawn  upon  to  a  greater  extent. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  so- 
called  “luxury”  items,  including  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  report  also  states  that  this  increase  has  been  achieved  with¬ 
out  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  staples.” 

Voluntary  Chain  in  Bistribution — J.  Frank  Grimes,  president 
of  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  in  speaking  before  the  As¬ 
sociated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  took  as  his  subject-  “The  Vol¬ 
untary  Chain  in  Grocery  Bistribution.”  He  said  in  part:  “Inde¬ 
pendent  wholesaling  and  retailing  in  all  lines  present  by  far  tbe 
greatest  factor  in  America’s  domestic  commerce.  With  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300,000  retail  outlets,  35,000  wholesale  and  jobbing  sup¬ 
ply  depots  employing  some  seven  million  people,  using  close  to 
fifteen  billions  of  capital  and  doing  a  combined  annual  volume 
of  sales  approximately  sixty  billions,  this  industry  plays  too 
vital  a  part  in  our  whole  national  structure  to  be  carelessly  or 
thoughtlessly  consigned  to  the  scrapshop. 

“As  wholesaling,  retailing  and  farming — the  so-called  small 
business — provide  the  greatest  number  of  opportunities  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  participate  in  profit  making,  all  thinking  true  Amer¬ 
icans  should  use  everj'thing  in  their  power  to  safeguard  and  en¬ 
courage  small  business,  for  without  prosperous  small  businesses 
our  gigantic  banking  and  producing  organizations  would  be  in 
grave  danger. 

“Holding  these  things  in  mind,  business  is  then  confronted  with 
a  three-pointed  problem: 

1.  Preservation  of  individual  ownership  and  opportunity  for 
ownership  in  American  business. 

2.  Steady,  consistent  increase  in  wages. 

3.  Steady  lowering  of  prices  of  all  commodities  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  consistent  with  adequate  profits  to  producer  and  distrib¬ 
utor,  thus  ever  increasing  buying  power. 

Each  of  these  important  factors  must  be  developed  concur¬ 
rently  to  produce  lasting  results.  Buring  the  past  five  years  in 
distribution  we  have  witnessed  frenzied  development  to  the  first 
part  of  the  third  point  with  almost  total  disregard  of  the  other 
two. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  established  that  the  independent 
grocers  are  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  capable  and  far  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  hired  managers,  once  they  are  given  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity.  All  they  have  needed  is  to  have  as  powerful  organ¬ 
ized  backing  as  the  chains  to  clearly  demonstrate  these  facts. 

Under  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  system  we  find  th'' 
independent  possessing  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  chain  store 
system,  but  minus  its  obvious  disadvantages.” 

CONVENTION  DATES 

Nov.  20th,  1929 — ^Western  Canners,  fall  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  22-23,  1929 — Indiana  Canners’  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Dec.  3-4,  1929 — lowa-Nebraska,  annual.  Roosevelt  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dec.  5-6,  1929 — Minnesota  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  The 
Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  0. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Hotel  Ben 
Franklin,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Michigan  Canners,  annual,  Pantlind  Ho¬ 
tel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

January  6,  7  and  8,  1930  —  Northwestern  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  New  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmr*  u  a  aaving  grac*  in  a  tmnwm  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finaneially 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
y  All  are  welcome. 


AFFIRMATIVE 

Olivia  (after  an  hour  at  the  piano) — ^What  do  you 
think  of  my  execution  ? 

Victim — I’m  in  favor  of  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 


BY  HER  CHUM 

“Well,  how  do  you  think  I’m  looking  after  the  ‘flu’  ?’’ 
The  other  replied,  sweetly:  “No  worse  than  usual, 
darling.” — Pittsburgh  Press. 


WE  MUST  ECONOMIZE 

Professor  (to  servant  stoking  the  furnace) — Go  easy 
on  the  coal,  Jim ;  according  to  recent  scientific  calcula¬ 
tions  the  earth’s  supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted  in 
about  3,000  years. — Detroit  News. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices  | 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  liaven,  Rochester 


THE  CORRECT  ANSWER 
The  Teacher — You  have  failed  in  geography  again. 
Bobbie — No’m.  You  only  ast  me  did  I  know  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Minnesota  an’  I  didn’t,  which  was  true. — Boston 
Globe. 


1 

[LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

« 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

jj  Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Bedford,  Va. 

L 

Caller — I’m  afraid  I’m  going  to  tax  your  memory.” 
Mr.  Bangs — Good  heavens,  has  it  come  to  that  now  ?” 
— Exchange. 


Stude — Sir,  I  want  permission  to  be  away  three  days 
after  the  end  of  vacation. 

Dean — Ah,  you  want  three  more  days  of  grace? 
Stude — No,  sir.  Three  more  days  of  Gertrude. — Ex¬ 
change. 


“Angel,  in  the  moonlight  your  teeth  are  just  like 
pearls.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  And  when  were  you  in  the  moonlight 
with  Pearl  ” 


Customer — I  want  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  my 
wife. 

Salesgirl — Sheer  ? 

Customer — My  good  girl,  if  she  was  here  I’d  let  her 
buy  them  herself. — Boston  Transcript. 


“Do  you  know  Shakespeare  well?” 

“G’wan,  you  can’t  kid  me ;  Shakespeare  is  dead.” 


“What’s  a  joint  account,  pop  ” 

“It’s  an  account  where  one  person  does  the  deposit¬ 
ing  and  the  other  the  withdrawing.” 


A  correspondent  writes:  “A  batch  of  jokes  I  sent  for 
the  ‘Stop  me  if — ’  pages  were  rejected  as  no  good,  but 
they  must  have  been  funny,  for  when  I  threw  them 
into  the  stove  the  fire  roared.” 


First  Dry  Snooper — Let’s  raid  just  one  more  place 
tonight. 

Second — No,  we’ve  had  plenty  for  one  night. 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certified.  PaUlc. 
ADHESIVES.  Pastes  mad  Gaais.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chaia  DeTieas. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Maeh. 


■ASKET8.  PicUag. 

bean  snipper. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  Sea  Can. 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire.  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  PorU.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Gr^  Maeh. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  ^ 
Berlia-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  In^,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slavsman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Fermnla,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buv  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltlmere. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Laagseakamp  Co.,  Indianapelis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SineIair>Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysnian  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne.Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping, Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sap. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Predaets. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

aOER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Preeess  Time. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Maeh.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrngated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Firid.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Bucketa,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condenred  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Maeh.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Proeeas. 

COOLERS,  Centinneus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

C.4NNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ate. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chieage. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hjarkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oa|<it»  Prndurta,  Inc..  New  York. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Ctpiir. 

CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Cbnpniaii  Cn  ,  llerlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  C«  .  Ilioctnn.  N.  Y, 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKKRS. 
Berlia-Chapman  Ce.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexee, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devieaa. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
.Hohins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mack. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettlea.  See  Thnks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimere. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ce..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (net  hermetle- 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Bexbeards.  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Flllen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mehy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syraping  Maeh. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mehy.,  Fmtt. 
Fmit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fmit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  ChicaKO. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Hiwkera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl»n.  and  Grad.  l^hy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchant*,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selli  (^rp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process.  ' 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N-  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous.  _ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES, 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Vm 
Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strasburgher  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Centlnnons, 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Symp. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Anu  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  l^e.  Burning 
Brands,  ete. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K,  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables.  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS.  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Bverywhoro. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


TIN  PLATE. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plato  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDEN8ING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  <3o.,  Inc.,  BaltiiAore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakitc  Products.  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  ete.  Fibre  See  Fibre  Contb 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produete 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Liandreth  Seed  Ce,  Bristol,  Pe 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  (7e,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Ce,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 


SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Ete. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEZDS,  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  (Tity, 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy, 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baitimore. 

Spragtie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines.  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mich.  ' 
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KITTREDGE 
LABELS  I 

^  CHICAGO  ^ 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  e 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  w'ork  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


